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Forthcoming Events. 


Institute of British Foundrymen. 


JUNE 20-23. 
Institute of British Foundrymen :—Annual conference in 
Cardiff. 


The Iron and Steel Institute. 


The Papers presented at the recent meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute are in some cases 
of particular interest to the foundry trade, and 
more generally a time is being reached when 
virtually all Papers on the metallurgy of steel 
must be considered by foundry metallurgists for 
the 
cast iron and for*any suggestions 


any incidental light they may shed on 
problems of 
to which they may give rise in the mind of the 
reader. 

On the blast-furnace side there are Papers on 
the external heat loss on a blast furnace and on 
the effect of removal of breeze on coke consump- 
author reviews recent de- 


tion. An American 


velopments in American blast-furnace design 


and practice. Two incidental references in this 
Paper will interest those who think that “ pig- 
and that hard 


driving is not beneficial from the point of view 


iron is not what it used to be, 


of quality of the pig-iron. He refers to certain 
German furnaces producing as large tonnages per 
day as are produced from American furnaces of 
half 
them with as great a blast volume. He 


as large again hearth area by supplying 
Says 
that the American furnaces are not blown harder 
to give a 


proportionately greater 


because the 


tonnage 
(although this is possible), American 
pig, 
quality than need be used in the German basic 


mainly for acid steel, has to be a higher 


process. that ‘‘ slow blow- 
ing ”’ 


period of low demand, by reducing blast volume, 


Secondly, he says 


resorted to in America during the present 


has given more regular and better iron. 

On the cast-iron side, Mr. J. E. Hurst has a 
Paper on the effect of phosphorus on hardened 
and tempered cast iron, which studies the effect 
of phosphorus from hematite value to over 1.5 per 
cent. An interesting feature is the use of varia- 


tion of gap in a piston ring as a measure of 


internal stress after casting, hardening and tem- 
The changes occurring in the gap as a 
consequence of heat-treatment will furnish the 
metallurgical wizards with something to explain. 
On the steel-casting side there is the first report 
Steel Castings 


pering. 


of the Research Committee, a 


purely doubtless 
the 
applies 
the rigid 
difficult 
hecause every new design is virtually a distinct 
and individual problem in itself, and that even 
when the fullest data are available, an element 
of judgment will remain indispensable. 


tounding report which will 


receive interesting discussion from 


The 
well to 


arrived at 
that 
principles is 


experts. conclusion 


equally ironfounding, 


application of scientific 


Sand Testing. 
We 


weaknesses of 


concerned with the merits or 
the various apparatus available 
for the testing of the properties of moulding 
sands, but what does interest us very profoundly, 
as representing the ordinary man in the foundry, 
is the popularisation of figures denoting these 
properties. At the the volume of 
opinion is divided into two schools of thought 


of roughly equal strength, and work is proceed- 


are not 


moment, 


ing with the object of reinforcing the opinions 
of each side. 

Normally, these experiments would make for 
but we are inclined to the view that 
at the moment they are making for chaos. We 
are aware that the Report of the Sand Com- 
mittee of the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
to be presented to the 


progress, 


Cardiff Conference, will 
but we have hopes that the 
“man in 


not be unanimous, 
the 
into consideration. 
are (1) the standards 
carrying with them the widest field of compara- 


views of the foundry ”’ will be 


taken His fundamental re- 


quirements creation of 


tive utility and (2) nationally-accepted standard- 
ised apparatus for the production of these 
figures. At the moment there are no really 


at stake, nor is 
school of thought other 
than a general desire to promote the welfare of 
the foundry industry. 


important industrial interests 


there anything in either 


We are unaware as to whether there is any 
general desire to take the matter to the British 
Standards Institute for ultimate standardisation. 
but we would counsel complete 
the 
Moreover, 


agreement within 
such taken. 
after full ventilation of the existing 
which we hope will result from the 
Cardiff Conference, the leaders of thought should 
then be able to gauge public opinion, act accord- 


industry before any step is 


position, 


ingly and so to adjust differences that unifica- 
tion is at least provisionally reached. It would 
help the solution if interested parties would bear 
in mind in their discussions that real economies 
follow in the wake of systematic testing, that the 
settlement of the points in dispute is urgent, 
and that the Dominions in 
waiting for a lead. 


several cases are 
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Correspondence. 


[We accept no responsibility for the statements 


made or the opinions expressed by our corre- 
epondents. } 
Heat Reactions in Treatment of Cast Iron by 


da-Ash. 
To the Editor of Tae Founpry Trape JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Mr. J. K. Smithson’s letter in your issue 
of April 20 suggests a different method ot 
attack, whilst recognising my contention that 
the oxidation of silicon plays a vital part in 
the soda-ash treatment of cast iron. If the 
sulphur and silicon removal takes place in the 
manner suggested by the reaction: 


2MnS -+- 2Na,0 + Si — 2Mn + 2Na,0 + SiO, 
64 Ib. 28 lb. 124 |b. 60 Ib. 
Ss Si Na,O SiO, 
0.04 Ib. 0.0175 Ib. 0.0775 Ib. 0.0375 lb. 


the ratio of the S and Si removal would be constant = 
0.04:0.0175 2.38:1.0 
This is not the case in actual practice, for in 
the instances cited A, B and C the S:Si ratios 
ere :— 
In A 0.01: 0.2) or 1.0: 20.0 (cupola addition). 
B0.03:0.15 or 1.0: 5.0 (ladle addition). 
C 0.05:0.10 or 1.0: 2.0 (ladle addition). 


the weight of soda-ash used being the same in 
each case (1 lb. per 100 lb. of cast iron treated). 

Mr. Smithson’s suggested reaction would mean 
that only 0.132 lb. of soda-ash would be required 
to remove 0.04 lb. S and 0.0175 lb. Si from 
100 Ib. of cast iron. . 

Experience shows that the ratio of 5 to Si 
removal is influenced by the temperature of 
the metal at the cupola spout and that the Si 
oxidation, commenced in the coke bed, continues 
as the metal flows into the ladle for, generally, 
the metal temperature and fluidity increase 
with the Si content. 

Any SiO, formed during the contact of the 
metal with the air is accompanied by exothermic 
action and the writer remembers a_ practical 
application of this action by Mr. Henri Harmet 
of St. Etienne who, by causing an air jet to 
impinge on the metal stream issuing from a 
heated ladle or receiver raised the metal tem- 
perature by oxidising part of the silicon content 
of the iron. 

There is a practical reason, therefore, for 
assuming that free SiO, is formed before this 
unites with nascent Na,O after this is dis- 
sociated from the original soda carbonate, to 
form the mobile silicate—which plays so import- 
ant @ part in carrying off the light sulphides of 
Mn and Na. 

It may be recalled that in the Heaton process 
molten cast iron was poured upon sodic nitrate, 
the records showing that the original pig-iron 


of approximate analysis :— 
T.C. Si Mn 
percent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
2.83 2.95 0.32 0.11 1.45 


was refined by means of the nitrate process ‘to 
steel of : 


TC. Si Mn 8 P 
per cent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
1.0 0.15 0.09 Trace 0.29 


The cupola can be considered as a_ gentle 
Bessemeriser and, when the molten product is 
treated with soda-ash, proceeds still further in 
the direction of a pneumatic refining furnace. 

It is of interest to note that in the old Heaton 
process the weight of sodie nitrate used was 
about 10 per cent. of the cast iron treated, the 
rapidity of the reactions being such that in 8 or 
10 minutes the molten cast iron was converted 
into crude steel. The sodium flame appeared in 
6 or 7 minutes after pouring the molten iron on 
to the bed of sodic nitrate. 

In my article the function of the sodium 
flame was shown to be most active when the soda- 
ash required for the S and Si reactions together 
is less than 0.8 lb. per 100 Ibs. of metal treated. 
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I agree with Mr. Smithson that the whole of 
the heat liberated in the flame reaction may not 
be absorbed by the molten treated metal, but my 
observations point to benefits derived by using 
an excess of soda-ash over the theoretical require- 
ments demanded by the S and Si reactions—the 
effect on the slag being clearly seen after the 
drop of the flame. 

The fact that silicon is removed should not 
militate against the use of the soda-ash treat- 
ment when dealing with low Si refined irons, as 
the percentage of Si removed diminishes as the 
initial Si content in the cast iron is lowered. 

It has been noticed, however, that the removal 
of sulphur in low-silicon iron of high-sulphur 
content is not so easily controlled and appears to 
be due to the fact that relatively less silicon is 
removed—with a corresponding diminution of 
the exothermic desiliconising action so necessary 
for the removal of sulphur by the soda-ash 
process. 

After careful consideration of Mr. Smithson’s 
arguments, I no reason to question the 
sequence of reactions described in my article, as 
the methods used have enabled me to correlate 
the actual results obtained in practice with the 
thermochemical reactions and to visualise the 
mechanism of such reactions.— Yours, ete., 

J. E. FLetcHer. 

11, St. James’s Road, Dudley. 


see 


The Foundry Exhibition. 
To the Editor of THe Founpry Trape JourNat. 

Simr,—At the close of the International 
Foundry Trades’ Exhibition which has just been 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, | 
would claim the indulgence of your columns to 
be allowed to express to vou and to all our sup- 
porters the great sense of indebtedness which both 
the Foundry Trades’ Equipment and Supplies 
Association, Limited, and my company, F. W. 
Bridges & Sons, Limited, feel for the loyal and 
unstinted co-operation we have received. 

In contra-distinction, however, to the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness displayed by all exhibi- 
tors, both towards one another and the manage- 
ment, | have been most sorry to notice unmis- 
takable evidence of behaviour the reverse of 
sporting on the part of certain members of the 
trade. Any manufacturer or suppher to foun- 
dries is, of course, pertectly at liberty to deter- 
mine for himself whether he wishes to support 
the trade organisation and the trade exhibition, 
and no one can blame him if for any reason he 
does not see his way to do so. We do, however, 
feel that we are entitled to expect that a manu- 
facturer or supplier who is perfectly eligible to 
take part in both these enterprises and who 
elects not to do so should most scrupulously 
abstain, to put it mildly, from giving the univer- 
sal impression of attempting to benefit from 
these undertakings without contributing to 
them. I am sure that any of our exhibitors, 
who had every reason to be proud of their dis- 
plays, would be quite willing that these should 
be inspected by their competitors, but I trust 
you will agree with me that for firms to send 
their representatives on practically every day 
of the Exhibition to spend their time in conver- 
sation—no doubt about the weather—with pros- 
pective customers, is a source of legitimate irri- 
tation to those who have spent considerable 
sums of money to ensure what is generally 
admitted to be the great success of the Exhibi- 
tion. We can take some consolation from the 
thought that to any fair-minded foundryman 
such behaviour can but bring its perpetrator 
into contempt, but we feel that nothing more 
than bare justice would be done by your allow- 
ing us to draw public attention to this abuse at 
this junction. 

With apologies for having to trespass upon 
your hospitality.—Yours, etc., 

K. W. Brinces (Director). 

F. W. Bridges & Sons, Limited, 

Organisers of the International 
Foundry Trades’ Exhibition. 


May 11, 1955. 


Dr. W. H. Hatfield. 


BESSEMER GOLD MEDALLIST FOR 1933. 

Dr. W. H. Hatfield was presented by Mr. W. R. 
Lysaght (President of the Iron and Steel Institute) 
at the annual meeting on May 4 with the Bessemer 


Gold Medal for 1933, in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services in the advancement of metal- 


lurgical science and of his valuable researches in 
connection therewith. Dr. Hatfield is the directo) 
of the Brown-Firth Research Laboratories and tech- 
nical adviser to Messrs. Thos. Firth & John Brown. 


Limited, of which firm he is a local director. 
He studied metallurgy under Prof. Arnold, and 


became Mappin Medallist and Associate of Sheffield 
University College in 1902, and was awarded 
a Carnegie Scholarship. He commenced his works 
career in the laboratory of Messrs. Henry Bessemet 
& Company, Limited. After two vears he went to 
Messrs. J. Crowley & Company, Meadow Hall 
Works. In 1915 he assumed control of the 
Brown-Firth Research Laboratories, and was adviser 
to Messrs. Thos. Firth & Sons, Limited, and Messrs. 
John Brown & Company, Limited. 

Dr. Hatfield was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Metallurgy of the University of Sheffield in 1913. 
He was the first President of the Sheffield Associa- 
tion of Metallurgists and Metallurgical Chemists, 
and he is well known as a lecturer on all subjects 
connected with the technical side of the iron and 
steel industry, having appeared before all the lead- 


Dr. W. H. Hatrievp. 

ing societies in this country and many abroad. His 
book on ‘‘ Cast Iron in the Light of Recent Re- 
search,’ which first appeared in 1918, is a recognised 
standard work on the subject. In 1928 he was 
invited to give, before the American Society of 
Steel Treating, the year’s memorial lecture to 
Prof. Campbell at Philadelphia. Dr. Hatfield 
has been one of the most eminent research workers 
in the rustless-steel field, and has done much 
towards applying the use of this material to prac- 
tical ends and extending its use for commercial 
purposes. He has done valuable investigation work 
in connection with the special committees of the Iron 
and Steel Institute on ‘‘ Heterogeneity of Steel 
Ingots’? and ‘‘ Corrosion,’ of both of which com- 
mittees Dr. Hatfield is chairman. He also occupies 
the position of Vice-President of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers. In addition to membership of 
numerous technical and scientific institutions, he is 
a member of the Council of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute and also of the Industrial Research Council 
of the National Federation of Iron and_ Steel 
Manufacturers. 

His earliest Papers dealt with acid open-hearth 
practice, and were in collaboration with Prof. 
McWilliam. Later his work dealt with cast iron 
and malleable cast iron, while during the last 18 
years he has necessarily been interested in all the 
technical problems with which a large armament 
firm such as the one with which he is associated is 
concerned. Several rustless steels now in large de- 
mand are the result of the researches carried out at 
the Brown-Firth laboratories under Dr. Hatfield’s 
direction. His work on the properties of steel at 
high temperatures is well known. 
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The Iron and Steel Institute. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON. 


The Annual Meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute was opened on Thursday, May 4, at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster. Colonel Sir W. Charles 
Wright, Bt., K.B.E., C.B. (retiring President), 
occupied the chair at the outset. 


Report of Council. 

The Council of the Institute, in 
their report, state that during the 
past year, 41 new members and 17 
associates were elected; nine associates 
were transferred to membership, and 
five members were reinstated. One 
hundred and one members resigned 
their membership during the year, 
and the names of 43 members were re- 
moved from the register owing to the 
non-payment of their subscriptions. 
The total membership of the Institute 
on the register on December 31, 19382, 
was accordingly as follows :—Patron, 
1; honorary members, 21; life mem- 
bers, 77; ordinary members, 1,751; 
associates, 44, a total of 1,894. 

Referring to the deaths of 22 mem- 
bers during the year, the Council put 
on record their sense of the great loss 
sustained by the Institute through 
the death of their colleague, Dr. 
Arthur Cooper (whose name will 
always be associated with the early 
development of the basic-Bessemer 
process). He joined the Institute in 
1874, and since 1894 had served on the 
Council, being elected Vice-President 
in 1906 and President in 1912. Count 
de Zubiria, whose death was recorded, 
will be specially remembered on 
account of the magnificent hospitality 
extended by him as President of the 
Reception Committee at the meeting 
of the Institute held in Bilbao in 1928, 
on which occasion he was elected an 
hon. member. Mr. Comm. Ing. Carlo 
Vanzetti, C.B.E., who also died during 
the past year, was likewise a great 
supporter of the Institute and played 
an important part in making the 
the arrangements for the meeting held at Milan 
in 1923. 


Andrew Carnegie Research Scholarships.—On 
the recommendation of the Carnegie Research 
Committee, grants were made by the Council in 
1932 to the following candidates:—J. W. Cuth- 
bertson (Victoria University, Manchester), £50, 
in aid of a research on the rapid determination 
of the fatigue limit of ferrous metals with 
special reference to tests at elevated tempera- 
tures. 


N. M. H. Lightfoot (Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh), £100, for the purpose of carrying 
out mathematical investigations into the be- 
haviour of steel ingots during cooling. 


R. Mitsche (Leoben, Austria), £50, in aid of a 
research on the flotation of non-metallic inclu- 
sions in liquid metals. 

M. Riddihough (The University, Sheffield), 
£50, in aid of a research on the equilibrium of 
the systems iron-phosphide/iron-sulphide, and 
iron-phosphide/manganese-sulphide. (The report 
to be a contribution to the forthcoming reports 
of the Ingot Committee.) 

A. Scott (Newport Ironworks, Middlesbrough), 
£50, to carry out a research on arc-welded joints. 

C. Rowley (British Cast Iron Research Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham), £50, to study the effect 
of composition and microstructure on the corro- 
sion of cast iron. 


Brynmor Jones (University College, Cardiff), 
£50, in aid of the further investigation of the 
nitrogen hardening of steels. 

W. Kleinefenn (Technical High School, 
Aachen), £50, in aid of the further investigation 
of the metallurgical conditions of welds (gas 
welds and electric welds). 

Changes on the Council_—Mr. A. Dorman was 


Mr. W. R. Lysacut, J.P., C.B.E. 
(President of the Iron and Steel Institute). 


elected Vice-President in place of Mr. W. 
Simons, deceased. Mr. V. B. Stewart, C.B.E., 
retired from the Council. The two vacant seats 
on the Council were filled by the election of 
Captain H. Leighton Davies and Dr. A. 
McCance. Mr. A. Dreux was elected an Hon. 
Vice-President, and Mr. J. E. James was 
appointed to serve on the Council in his place. 

In accordance with Bye-Law 10, the names of 
the following Vice-Presidents and members of 
Council were announced at the Autumn Meet- 
ing as being due to retire at the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1933:—Vice-Presidents: Dr. C. H. Desch, 
F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Dorman; Mr. George 
Hatton, C.B.E. Members of Council: Captain 
H. Leighton Davies; Lieut.-Col. Sir Maurice 
Bell, Bt., C.M.G.; the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Dudley, M.C.; Captain R. S. Hilton; Mr. W. G. 
Gray. No other members having been nomi- 
nated up to one month previous to the Annual 
Meeting, the retiring members were presented 
for re-election. 


Induction of New President. 


Sir Wricut, the retiring President, 
then asked Mr. W. R. Lysaght to take the 
presidential chair. In doing so he thanked the 
members of the Council and all the members of 
the Institute for the kindness they had shown 
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him during his two years of office. To all the 
members, and especially to Sir Harold Carpenter, 
and to Mr. Lloyd and his excellent’ staff he 
should for all time be grateful. 

It was a real pleasure for him to hand over 
the Presidency of the Institute to Mr. W. R. 
Lysaght, who was not only a very old friend of 
his, but one who had for very many years done 
so much to help forward the iron and steel trades 
not only in this country but also in other parts 
of the British Empire. In asking Mr. Lysaght 
to take the chair he desired on behalf of the 
Council and members to wish him a very happy 
term of office. 

Mr. Lysaght was then inducted into the chair 
amid applause. 

Mr. W. R. Lysacur thanked the 
members very sincerely for his recep- 
tion. Sir Charles Wright was an 
exceedingly difficult man to follow, but 
he would do his best to follow in the 
high traditions which Sir Charles and 
his predecessors had set. 

Sin Rosert Haprtecp said it was his 
pleasant duty to move a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President (Sir Charles 
Wright) for his able conduct in the 
chair. The members owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to Sir Charles for the 
painstaking way in which he had laid 
himself out to advance the interests 
of their Institute. Sir Charles had 
visited Paris in connection with 
the very important ceremony relating 
to the Jubilee, in France, of the 
Thomas and Gilchrist process, and he 
(Sir Robert) had heard nothing but 
the highest praise at the manner in 
which Sir Charles had acted on behalf 
of the Institute. The members trusted 
that Sir Charles would have the best 
of health in his very important work 
which he carried on in the iron and 
steel trade of this country. 

The motion was carried by acclama- 
tion and Srr Cuartes Wricut briefly 
replied. 


Presentation of the Bessemer 


Gold Medal. 


The Presipent (Mr. W. R. Lysaght) 
said it fell to him as his first duty to 
present the Bessemer medal to Dr. 
W. H. Hatfield. He was sure that 
everyone would agree that Dr. Hat- 

field’s title to the medal was indisputable, for by 
his scientific investigations he had opened up the 
way to new developments of great practical and 
industrial importance. His first published 
researches, on the physical chemistry of the acid 
open-hearth process, made in collaboration with 
the late Prof. McWilliam, were given to the 
Institute in 1902. He was then at the age of 20. 
Subsequently, as a Carnegie scholar, he studied 
the influence of the condition of the carbon on 
the properties of cast iron, and in 1907 he demon- 
strated that malleable cast iron might be pro- 
duced with an elongation of 15 to 20 per cent., 
the ruling characteristic up to that time being 
an elongation of only 3 to 6 per cent. In 1916 
Dr. Hatfield became director of the Brown-Firth 
Research Laboratories, where he soon found full 
scope for his talents. His work had become well 
known in connection with the development of 
rust and acid-resisting steels and heat-resisting 
steel. His chief title to renown as a metallurgist 
was, however, due to the part played by him 
in initiating and accomplishing researches which 
led to his being the first to demonstrate the 
special qualities of the material now universally 
known as the 18/8 austenitic chromium-nickel- 
alloy steel. Later he also fixed the composition 
of the more ductile 12/12 alloy. The pioneer 
investigations of the conditions causing the 
phenomenon of intercrystalline corrosion of the 
18/8 steel was successfully carried out bY, him 
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in the Brown-Firth Research Laboratory, and he 
was the first to indicate the possibility of counter- 
acting that tendency by the addition of other 
elements. 

Continuing, the President said that Dr. Hat- 
field had rendered services of singular value to 
the Institute itself by the formation of the Com- 
mittee on Heterogeneity of Steel Ingots, whose 
reports were familiar to the members. This was 
followed in 1928 by the formation of the Cor- 
rosion Committee, and the work of both these 
Committees was now being carried on with the 
active help and support of the Iron and Steel 
Research Council under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers. In a great measure Dr. Hatfield had 
succeeded in co-ordinating and developing co- 
operative research within the industry, and had 
promoted a general spirit of collaboration which 
was so important a factor in industrial progress. 
In pursuing his scientific work he had ever kept 
the practical end in view, and he had fully 
justified his calling as a scientific metallurgist 
by the success which he had obtained by the 
introduction of new commercial products on a 
large scale. 

He (the President) then handed to Dr. Hat- 
field the Bessemer Medal with his good wishes 
and congratulations. 

Dr. Hatriexp said he really did not know what 
to say in reply to the President’s kind remarks. 
As being at one time the youngest member of the 
Institute, the members would appreciate that 
the present must clearly be the greatest day ot 
his life in having such an honour bestowed upon 
him. With regard to the schedule of work, if 
he might call it so, with which the President had 
credited him, he should like to say that in his 
early days quite clearly an investigator’s work 
was essentially single-handed; but when one 
took control of a large research laboratory the 
work which issued from that laboratory was 
necessarily collective work, and he therefore took 
the presentation of the medal as being a com- 
pliment to the research laboratories as much as 
to himself. The last phase to which the Presi- 
dent had referred in connection with his work 
had been the duties of the technical committees 
with which he was associated. He could assure 
the members that the work of those committees 
was really unique and of almost an indigenous 
character, as regarded this country, in the sense 
that there were now the Ingot Committee, the 
Corrosion Committee, the Rolling Committee and 
the Iron and Steel Institute and the Federation 
all working in sympathy, and in such a spirit 
that it was perfectly true to say that no man 
attended any of those committees who was not 
fully prepared to place on the table the full 
technical knowledge of the processes with which 
he was associated. By that very intimate ex- 
change of data and information there was being 
produced a very rapid development of the tech- 
nique and technology within the British iron and 
steel industry. He therefore would again like 
to think that the medal was some recognition to 
the committee with which he was associated and 
to his colleagues on those committees. 

Continuing, he said that he desired to say one 
thing more. The Institute had had a sequence of 
distinguished Presidents, each one in their turn 
adding to the dignity and lustre of the Institute. 
It had a more permanent individual in its dis- 
tinguished Treasurer, who took a_ benevolent 
interest, from the financial point of view, in 
the work of the various committees and who also 
was of great assistance from his scientific 
insight; but might he point out that the country, 
as indeed most things, was run by permanent 
officials in a large measure, and in their own 
case they had been very fortunate in having 
Mr. Lloyd as their Secretary. For his own part, 
all through his scientific life in connection with 
the Institute he had had Mr. Lloyd as a guide 
and a friend, and in the work of the committees 
he could assure the members that Mr. Lloyd’s 
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guidance and assistance had been of inestimable 
value. He welcomed the present opportunity of 
recording that fact. 


Presidential Address. 

Mr. Lysaght then delivered his Presidential 
address, which we append slightly abridged :— 

Those who remember the Iron Age are getting 
very scarce, and it has occurred to me that it 
may be of interest—especially to the younger 
members of the Institute—if one who, as a 
principal, has been actively engaged in the sheet 
trade longer probably than any other living per- 
son in the world, were to record some of his 
earlier experiences. 

I started my career (continued the speaker) in 
the autumn of 1874 at the works of the Gospel 
Oak Company in Tipton, Staffordshire. This 
company was then the principal maker of gal- 
vanised iron, and their brands were of great 
repute. I have a copy of an invoice, dated a 
few months earlier, showing the then current 
price of £60 per ton for 26-gauge galvanised 
iron. The immense stimulus given to the iron 
trade by the Franco-German War was just sub- 
siding, and prices, which had soared to a level 
comparable with that reached in 1920, were 
beginning to fall heavily. 

At this period, there were some 120 blast fur- 
naces, thousands of puddling furnaces, foundries, 
chain and nail factories and works making all 
sorts of rolling-mill accessories. Staffordshire, 
as it appeared by day, was then rightly called 
the Black Country. At night, it was very dif- 
ferent. All the blast furnaces and half the 
puddling and mill furnaces had open tops, with 
the result that a lurid and almost uncanny glow 
was cast over the whole district. The reflection 
on the clouds could be seen more than 20 miles 
away. 

The Day of Individualism. 

Individualism was the keynote in those days. 
There must have been at least 300 firms manu- 
facturing various forms of iron, and there were 
40 sheet works, averaging less than four mills 
each. The number of these small units in opera- 
tion then and for some years afterwards was 
undoubtedly due to the small cost at which they 
could be erected. £20,000—about one-quarter of 
to-day’s figure—was a fair estimate for a four- 
mill plant, including its complement of puddling 
and ball furnaces. Many managers and foremen, 
who had saved a little money, joined hands with 
the local grocer and butcher and started works. 
Brothers, uncles and cousins held all the prin- 
cipal posts. Even the roller was often a rela- 
tion, who made substantial sums by sub-letting 
the work at less than the so-called country rates. 

Sheets were produced then from bars rolled 
out from “ piles’ in a type of bar mill at the 
end of the train. The pile generally contained 
five pieces, three inside of puddled iron, with a 
top and bottom piece made from scrap. The 
scrap bars were of great importance, as they 
checked many surface defects that would other- 
wise have been evident. Almost every forge 
manager had his own special mixture of pig- 
irons. Supplies were obtained largely locally, 
but for the better-quality sheets iron from far- 
ther afield—such as Barrow, Yorkshire, Forest 
of Dean and Shropshire—was obtained. Eight 
half-pigs, weighing 4 ewts., made up the charge, 
and six heats were worked in 12 hrs. Later 
on, the weight of the charge was raised to 5 ewts. 


A Pre-Chemistry Age. 

Chemistry, in the average works, was almost 
unknown. The manager, in addition to his secret 
selection of pig-iron, had in most instances a 
nostrum that he applied, under the name of 
“* Physic,”’ to the melted charge. It was gener- 
ally a spoonful of some innocuous substance that 
had no appreciable effect, except on the self- 
importance of the man himself. Oxide—pro- 
nounced “ ogzide ’’—and sulphur were the only 
words ever heard. To these two terrible enemies 
almost every fault in quality was attributed. 
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It was not until the introduction of steel that 
any intelligent interest manifested itself in con- 
nection with analytical problems. 

The boilers—which were known as Rastrick 
boilers—were vertical, and worked at a pressure 
not exceeding 30 Ibs. Waste heat from the 
puddling furnaces was utilised, each boiler being 
attached to four furnaces. The engines were 
mainly of the beam type, with large cylinders 
and a long stroke, the drive being taken through 
a train of gearing. In addition to driving the 
mill, the engine had to work the helve-hammer, 
the cutting-down and finishing shears, and the 
pump. Scares were not uncommon, for if an 
accident happened to the engine the boilers could 
not be fed, and the men, after drawing the 
furnace bars, rushed out of the works. I have 
experienced several of these panics, and while 
[ remained in the works and pretended to be 
brave, I am afraid I must admit it was only 
pretence. Boiler explosions, with much loss of 
life, had occurred at not very long intervals in 
the district, and the men found them hard to 
forget. 


Extended} Week-Ends. 

Starting the works on Monday mornings was 
seldom attempted, as the men had not sufficiently 
recovered from their week-end rejoicings. Things 
rapidly improved, however, and for many years 
there has been no difficulty on this score. Work 
was very strenuous. Twelve-hour shifts were the 
order of the day at the puddling furnaces and 
in the mills. There were no mechanical devices 
for transferring the iron to the hammers and 
the rolls, and no cooled floors or heat-resisting 
appliances. The skill of the shingler, or hammer- 
man, was a pleasure to see; he welded the end 
of his staff to the puddled ball, and then forged 
the mass into a slab. He had no control of the 
helve, which weighed about 4 tons and was 
operated by a cam on the engine, and conse- 
quently any error in manipulation on his part 
caused the bloom to shoot dangerously across the 
standing. Of course, the introduction of the 
steam hammer simplified this operation. 

* Knocking-off ’? time was four o’clock on 
Saturday, and the men were paid once a fort- 
night. Later on, a ‘“‘ draw ’’ was given on alter- 
nate weeks. Five o’clock was not an unusual 
hour for the office to be open on that day. The 
Staffordshire men on the whole were excellent 
workers. In the ’eighties a boat-load of coal, 
weighing 30 tons, would be unloaded for 6s., and 
wheeled, in barrows, a distance of 50 yds. to the 
puddling furnaces. Similarly, 25 tons of pig-iron 
would be discharged and each pig broken for 
the same sum. A ton was then 2,400 lbs. Coal, 
like silver in the days of Solomon, was not much 
‘ accounted of.’’ At times the cost was 5s. per 
ton for large and 2s. per ton for small, at the 
pit. It was conveyed to the works in barges. 
The weight of the coal in the barge was deter- 
mined by a gauging-stick. The boats were sup- 
posed to draw 9 in. of water, but by construct- 
ing them of deal they could be made to float 
in 7 in. One therefore got 3 tons or more of 
coal before the stick registered anything. Again, 
as 2 tons overweight was allowed, and 2,400 lbs. 
went to the ton, one got at least 30 tons and 
only paid for about 24. Naturally, this became 
known to the sellers, but it shows the extent to 
which they were prepared to go to attract trade. 


Prices of Pig-Iron. 

Common pig-iron was at times very cheap too. 
I have known what was called cinder pig sold 
at 23s. per ton. This was made from tap cinder 
from the puddling furnaces. We used often to 
give the blast-furnace boatmen a bribe to take 
the stuff away, never thinking that it would one 
day be worth £1 per ton. 

The scrap dealers in those days required watch- 
ing. Many of them were cunning bribers, and 
the temptations of the weighing-machine men 
were great. Nearly all the scrap was delivered 
by cart, and the horses were specially trained 
to sit on the backband to increase the weight 
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of the load. Except for this and a few other 
commodities, everything was carried in and out 
of the works in barges. Very few of the plants 
had railway sidings. Staffordshire was a net- 
work of canals, and was so dependent on this 
method of transit that a _ prolonged frost 
brought the industry to a standstill. I remember 
one occasion when ice difficulties caused a com- 
plete closing-down for three weeks. 

Unfortunately, the men in those early days had 
few amusements. Music halls were scarce, and 
there were, of course, no cinemas. Football was 
only in its infancy, and the bar parlour of the 
public-house—there were seven within a quarter 
of a mile of our works—was the principal centre 
of attraction. One used to hear whispers of dog- 
and cock-fighting, and arguments concerning how 
many rats a Staffordshire terrier could kill in a 
limited time. I should say that, for many years, 
the men on the whole drank too much. It made 
them neglect their work, and_ eventually 
shortened their lives. A pint of beer after every 
heat was not unusual, and I am afraid that we 
often took advantage of their fondness for this 
excellent beverage. For a quart of what they 
called ‘‘ lowance,’’ one could get work done that 
no promise of recompense in money on pay-day 
would have effected. We always had barrels on 
tap for use whenever we had difficulties to con- 
tend with. 


A Vanished Tendency. 

This tendency to imbibe too much, as I have 
mentioned before, made it inadvisable to attempt 
to start the works on Monday mornings. It 
also rendered social gatherings, where drink 
was provided, rather difficult and painful, as 
some took too much and marred the entertain- 
ment. It is a great satisfaction to know that 
this state of things has entirely disappeared. 
Year by year, for the past 50 years, the im- 
provement has manifested itself. I think I can 
safely say that if, to-day, we gave our 3,000 
men at Newport a dinner with all they wanted 
to drink, not one would disgrace himself. Self- 
respect and not prohibition has done this. 

Both during my earlier days at Swan Garden 
Works, Wolverhampton, which I propose to 
mention again a little later, and my more recent 
years at Newport, [ have always endeavoured 
to promote good-fellowship by taking an active 
interest in the amusements of the men. 
Occasionally, this has entailed some little sacri- 


fice. For instance, in 1880, the men expressed 
a wish to start a brass band. The firm paid 
for the instruments and uniforms, and the 


players were selected from the works. I was 
begged to be a member, and, acceding, was 
given a cornet. We met once a week at 
8 o’clock for practice, and for two years I 
attended regularly. I knew nothing about a 
cornet, and could hardly read a note of music, 
but the noise of the combined band of twenty 
brass instruments was so loud that I simply 
blew down my cornet and let it make any sound 
it chose. A sore lip proved that I had been 
working. It became a good band in time—it is 
still in existence—but after I had finished play- 
ing my part. 


Educational Efforts. 

In those days, very few of the older men 
could read or write, and we instituted early 
Sunday-morning classes to try and teach the 
rudiments of these attainments to those who 
wished to attend. Not much enthusiasm was 
displayed, the men maintaining that they and 
their fathers had got on very well without being 
‘scholards ’’ and that they could do the same. 


Later on, when compulsory education was 
established, there was much dissatisfaction 


among this class of parent. Children, a few 
years before this, went to work at a very early 
age. Our cashier began work in a nail factory 
at the age of seven, and only died a few years 
ago, aged ninety. Our forge manager began at 
the same age, and the mill manager at the age 
of nine. Parents were accustomed to look upon 
young children as a possible source of income. 
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The greatest day of the year was the annual 
outing to the seaside, at which I always tried 
to be present. A special train was engaged, and 
we started about 4 a.m., returning about 22 hrs. 
or so later. Weymouth was a favourite resort, 
as from there the men could go to Portland and 
catch a glimpse of the convicts at work or re- 
turning to prison. It was a great thing to catch 
sight of some notorious criminal they had heard 
about, or some one they had known. Incident- 
ally, the date of the execution of the Rugeley 
murderer was a measure of time in the lives of 
many of the older men. 

Between 1876 and 1900, several periods of 
acute trade depression were experienced. Soup 
kitchens had to be established to keep the 
children from starving. Halfpenny dinners were 
provided at our works and elsewhere for months, 
and the poverty was such that only those who 
witnessed it could believe it. Fortunately, these 
periods did not last very long, probably as they 
were insular and not world-wide as they are 
to-day. 

To a young man, as I was in these early days, 
the life was a fine adventure, and satisfied the 
yearning most of us have to be connected with 
big things. Going round the works at night 
was like being in an enchanted land. None of 
your dull modern economical appliances, but a 
riot of escaping steam; flames from the furnaces 
and sparks from the rolls and hammers 
dominated the scene. There was no electric 
lights, and very little gas. The mist from the 
hot canals, into which condensed steam was fed, 
crept through the works at times and produced 
a most weird effect. 


Roll Changing. 
My connection with John Lysaght, Limited, 
actually commenced in 1878. Mr. John Lysaght, 
who for some years had been manufacturing gal- 


vanised sheets, in Bristol, from black sheets 
rolled in Staffordshire, bought Swan Garden 


Works—a part of Thornycroft’s works in Wolver- 
hampton—and I was sent there from Gospel 
Oak. Thornycroft’s had been almost the most 
important works in the Black Country for many 
years. They rolled rails, plates, a few sheets 
and merchant iron. We converted some of the 
plant into sheet mills, until eventually we had 
seven—more than anyone else in Great Britain. 
All the mills at that time were what were called 
‘* single,’’ that is, there was one set of rolls to 
each shaft. The diameter of the rolls did not 
exceed 20 in. The output of a mill was about 
30 tons a week, and much of the annealing was 
done in the mill furnace. The roller was prac- 
tically his own millwright. He turned, brassed, 
lined and changed his rolls. There were no 
overhead cranes, and a broken roll took six or 
more hours to replace, this being done by the 
crew for a nominal sum. In the absence of 
nearly all mechanical appliances, it is astonish- 
ing to think how the old engineers managed to 
manipulate the heavy weights they had to deal 
with, such as engine beams, flywheels weighing 
60 or 70 tons, and other heavy castings which 
were erected with nothing much more than jacks 
and pulley blocks. 

Improvements began to take place, but slowly. 
Double and treble mills were put down, and the 
diameter of the rolls was increased to 24 in. 
Overhead cranes were provided in the more 
modern mills, but the output still remained low 
at about 45 tons per mill. It was not until the 
introduction of steel in the middle ‘nineties that 
the real improvement began. The abolition of 
‘* pile ’’ heating and bar rolling; the increase in 
the diameter of the rolls; the heavier trains and 
more powerful engines; and, most important of 
all, the introduction of the 8-hr. shift, all added 
to the efficiency of the mill, and the output has 
kept steadily rising until to-day, when 100 tons 
per mill are normally being produced per week. 

At first, we all had difficulty in getting large 
steel sheets to open, and much waste was made 
in consequence. I remember taking out a patent 
whereby two sheets of iron should be rolled in 


the pack with four sheets of steel. It worked 
successfully for a time, but as a result either of 
steel improvements or the men getting to under- 
stand better the proper method of heating, it 
was found to be unnecessary, and the practice 
was abandoned. 


Migration to Sea-board. 

By 1898, it was obvious that Staffordshire was 
doomed as a sheet-making centre, as practically 
all the steel bars were being rolled near the 
coast, and most of the sheets produced were 
being exported abroad. Several firms moved to 
the sea-board, and we migrated to Newport, 
while others gradually died away. To-day, out 
of some three hundred and fifty mills in the 
country, only about twelve remain in the Black 
Country, and these supply local industries. 
Up to 1891, almost every sheet works paid 
their men on a different schedule of wages, and 
this naturally caused much dissatisfaction and 
suspicion among the employers and operatives. 
In that year it was agreed by the whole trade 
to form one schedule, and this was arrived at 
by taking an average of all the various rates. 
It meant an increase to some and a decrease 
to others, but on the whole it was very well re- 
ceived, and this schedule, with very little altera- 
tion, still prevails in every sheet works in Great 
Britain. The Midland Wages Board, which had 
been in existence for many years, regulated the 
percentages that had to be added to or deducted 
from the schedule from time to time by means of 
a sliding scale based on the selling price of bars 
and other irons at twelve selected firms. 
The Midland Wages Board all through its 
career has done admirable work. It has been 
guided on both sides by men of wide and sym- 
pathetic views, and during the whole of its 
administration has not once resorted to arbitra- 
tion or been involved in a strike or lock-out. 
Owing to the increasing growth of the industry, 
the sheet trade, about twenty-five years ago, 
formed its own Board on much the same lines as 
its parent, and I think [ can say that the present 
organisation has been able to work so harmoni- 
ously and peacefully mainly as a result of the 
traditions we inherited from the old Board. I 
had the honour of being chairman of the Sheet 
Board for nearly 25 years, and this has been one 
of the greatest satisfactions of my life. 


Roll Breakages. 

Anybody who has had anything to do with a 
sheet mill is aware of the eternal controversy 
that wages on the question of breakages. Periods 
occur when the calamities are few, and periods 
when they are alarmingly many. One roll will 
last a hundred and fifty days, and another cast 
out of the same ladle, with identical analysis and 
chill, one day. The increase from 18 in. to 34 in. 
in roll diameters during the last 60 years has not 
materially reduced the casualties, as the work 
required of the larger rolls is so much more 
strenuous than was formerly demanded. 
Thousands of experiments have been made, and 
every variety of pig-iron tried, but no caster has 
yet made a roll that he is prepared to guarantee 
to last until it is worn out. I have had the 
advantage of being in charge of a roll foundry 
all my business life, as well as a user of the 
finished product, so that T can look at the matter 
from an unbiassed point of view. My con- 
sidered opinion is that the great bulk of the 
breakages is caused by treatment received in the 
mill. Erratic preheating, abnormal variations in 
rolling temperatures, overscrewing, bad turning 
and other avoidable maltreatment cannot be 
inflicted upon a delicate and highly-strung body 
like a chilled cast-iron roll without disastrous 
results. 
It may be interesting to refresh your 
memories here with a statement showing the 
growth of the sheet trade during the 60 years 
under review. These export figures speak for 
themselves :—1873, about 50,000 tons; 1883, 
129,000 tons; 1893, 258,000 tons; 1903, 480,000 
tons; 1913, 830,000 tons; 1923, 887,000 tons; 
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1929, 993,000 tons. I have omitted the last three 
years, as they are, of course, quite abnormal. 
There is probably no branch of the iron and steel 
trade that has made such progress. Our own 
figures are:—1869, 2,600 tons; 1929, 180,000 
tons. 


Future of the Industry. 


The question now is: What of the future? I 
must leave the answer to the young men who are 
following us, and will in time become the 
managers and principals of the industry. We 
have many brilliant contributors to our scientific 
and technica! literature, and others who are 
energetically carrying out experimental work 
that may have far-reaching results. They should 
be taught the great importance of detail; to 
observe as they walk through the works what is 
happening in each department; to make friends 
with cost accountants, wages clerks, engineers 
and electricians; to be able to read a balance 
sheet, and so—apart from their own special sub- 
ject—obtain a general knowledge of how a works 
is run. The rocks ahead that these young men 
will have to avoid are many and formidable. 
Foremost is the determination of so many of our 
overseas customers to manufacture sheets them- 
selves. Australia, once our second largest buyer, 
is now making and will continue to make, all her 
requirements. India, that imported from us in 
1929 250,000 tons, is now making half her needs 
(which at the moment are small), and talks of 
increasing her mills. Canada is now making a 
third of her wants, and will probably increase 
her output. South Africa is building a steel- 
works in Pretoria, and contemplates adding sheet 
mills to the plant. Japan, up to two or three 
years ago one of Britain’s largest customers, is 
now producing almost all she needs, and is, in 
fact, exporting. 

Again, during the last three or four vears, we 
have been much concerned at the instalment and 
development of monstrous continuous-strip mills 
in the United States of America. These are 
reported to be capable of producing sheets up to 
4 ft. or more in width at a rate of 1,000 tons in 
24 hrs. Several of these mills have been erected 
at colossal cost, but whether they will eventually 
supersede the older type remains to be seen. The 
trading conditions in America have been so bad 
for the last two years that none of these mills 
has been able to run at anything like full 
capacity. The conditions prevailing in the 
States are very different from ours. They have 
in normal times a consumption of over 5,000,000 
tons per annum, of which over one-quarter is in 
20-gauge, the present limit in thickness of their 
continuous mills. Here, we have a capacity of 
1,500,000 tons, composed of all gauges from 10 to 
32, 60 per cent. being 24-gauge and lighter. 
With our present knowledge, it would be impos- 
sible in this country to run one of these giant 
mills profitably. 


New Sources of Demand. 


Against all these disturbing happenings, we 
have the cheering fact that sheet steel is being 
used for an increasing number of purposes. 
Motor-cars, furniture, electrical appliances, 
barrels, ceilings and concrete laths are all 
examples of comparatively new sources of 
demand, and others are springing up constantly. 
I look forward to the time when railway coaches 
will be all-steel, and, in order to avoid scares of 
fire at sea, there is no reason why passenger ships 
should not be panelled, doored and furnished in 
this material. Owing to the greatly improved 
working qualities of the modern steel sheet, 
engineers and stampers are demanding service 
from it that was impossible some years ago. 
This is all to the good, as it means that it will 
be substituted for other products. It would 
seem that we must be prepared to lose an impor- 
tant part of our galvanised-iron trade—galva- 
nised sheets form 60 per cent. of our make— 
but, I think, when the world becomes normal, 
we may not without hope expect to make up for 
lost markets by a gradual increase of new uses 
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for sheets at home, and by supplying overseas 
markets with qualities that they will probably 
not attempt to make for many years to come. 

I have dealt unconventionally—and I am 
afraid without much sequence or method—with 
certain phases of the sheet trade that, in my 
long career, I have encountered. I now con- 
clude with a reference to that part of it which, 
from my earliest days, has been a pleasure and 
a continual source of satisfaction to me, namely, 
my relations with the workmen. 

I have always held that every man in the 
works should be able, if desired, to approach the 
managing director, or other head authority, for 
advice, sympathy or help, without giving offence 
to his departmental manager. This privilege is 
never taken advantage of unduly, and the men 
feel that they have a friend who will listen for 
five minutes to their short and simple annals. 
The directors of many of our large companies are 
hardly known by sight to their employees. This 
is not as it should be. The pathetic events that 
occur in the lives of many of our workmen can 
be largely alleviated by advice, sympathy and 
financial help in the form of small loans. It is 
astonishing how little is lost in bad debts. 
Recently, during a coal strike, we lent £50,000 
to our Newport employees, and the whole of this 
sum was paid back in a few months. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address, and the reading and 
discussion of Papers then followed. 


Institute of British Foundrymen. 


INSTITUTE ELECTS NEW MEMBERS. 


At a Council meeting of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, held at the International 
Foundry Trades’ Exhibition, Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, London, N.1, on Saturday, 
April 29, the following were elected to its various 
grades of membership. 

As Subscribing Firms. 

British (Guest Keen Baldwins) Iron & Steel 
Company, Limited, Port Talbot, Glam. (C. J. 
Burgess, representative.) 

Hepworth & Grandage, Limited, St. John’s 
Works, East Bowling, Bradford. (H. J. Young, 
representative. ) 

James Howden & Company, 
Lumb, representative.) 

Spencer & Halstead, Ossett, Yorks. 
Oddie, junr., representative.) 

Bagshawe & Company, Dunstable. (T. W. 
Bagshawe, representative.) 


As Members. 


C. H. Aiken, engineer, Allen Haughton & Com- 
pany, Limited, London. 

V. Aronovitch, foundry lecturer, Moscow Tech- 
nical High School. 

J. Berlyn, foundry manager, Thos. Firth & 
J. Brown, Limited. 

W. H. Butler, ironfounder, W. 
Son, Dronfield. 

J. Carruthers, works superintendent, E. Chain- 
belt & Company, Limited, Derby. 

G. R. Gibbons, works manager, W. C. Holmes 
& Company, Huddersfield. 

J. R. Platt, foundry manager, J. Williams & 
Sons, Widnes. 

A. Young, secretary, British Bath Tube Com- 
pany, Greenford. 

Charles Benjamin Northey, instructor in foun- 
dry practice, Northampton Institute, London. 

F. C. J. Nurcombe, managing director, H. G. 
Sommerfield, Limited, London. 

William Frederick Rowden, metallurgical en- 
gineer, High Steel Alloys, Limited, Widnes. 

William W. McCosh, managing director, Wm. 
Baird & Company, Limited, Glasgow. 

James Robertson, works manager, Wm. Baird 
& Company, Limited, Glasgow. 

William Baird Barbour, Shaw, Lovell & Sons, 
Limited, Glasgow. 


Limited. (C. E. 


CW... 


H. Butler & 
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T. Platt, iron and brass founder, J. Williams 
& Sons, Widnes. 

R. E. Farrington, foundry foreman, Burn & 
Company, Howrah Ironworks, Bengal. 

J. T. Gray, proprietor, J. Gray & Sons, 
enamelling engineers, 5, Victoria Street, London, 
N.W.9. 

William Edward Sample, B.Sc., foundry fore- 
man, Ford Motor Company, Limited. 


Gustav Zimmermann, manufacturer, Dussel- 
dort. 
William Tait, managing director, British 


Moulding Machine Company, Limited. 
Norman Smith, foundry machinery salesman, 
British Moulding Machine Company, Limited. 


As Associate Members. 
Alexander Logan, foreman _ brass 
Meikle & Logan, Glasgow. 
S. W. Hanson, foundry foreman, John Fowler 
& Company (Leeds), Limited, Leeds. 
R. A. Williams, foreman moulder, 
Bros., Milton, Staffs. 
T. Walker, assistant foreman, Bagshawe & 
Company, Limited, Dunstable. 
Leslie George Hemsley, assistant chemist, Bag- 
shawe & Company, Dunstable. 
H. H. Bennett, foundry manager, Pontypool 
Foundry & Engineering Company, Pontypool. 
E. Doughty, foreman moulder, Moston Mal- 
leable Company. 
E. Sutcliffe, 
Reddish. 
J. Anson, coremaker, C. Walmsley & Company, 
Limited, Elton. 
G. Ball, foundry manager, Western Foundries, 
Southall. 
J. H. Bingley, works chemist, Harrison & Com- 
pany, Hykeham, Lincs. 
G. V. Cochrane, metallurgist, Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 
W. M. Collins, 
Rubber Works. 
T. N. Goodwin, foreman moulder, Smith & 
Wellstood, Limited. 
H. Hall, moulder, J. Cox, Rutland Foundry, 
Ilkeston. 
H. Hardy, foreman coremaker, Harrison & 
Company, Hykeham. 
J. Kean, iron and steel moulder, Royal Ord- 
nance Factories. 
J. S. Kidd, assistant foreman moulder, R. & 
A. Main, Falkirk. 
F. Marriott, steelfoundry foreman, Stockton 
Steel Foundry. 
L. E. Richards, ratefixer, Stanton Ironworks 
Company, Limited. 
F. Sanderson, foreman 
Stubbs, Limited, Ancoats. 
W. Varney, steelfoundry manager, 
Foundry (1929), Limited, Derby. 
W. Walker, moulder, F. Wigglesworth & Com- 
pany, Shipley. 
H. H. Wells, foreman moulder, Ley’s Malleable 
Castings. 
C. Wight, ironmoulder, North British Foundry. 
As Associate. 
F. F. Mather, moulder, W. Foster & Company, 
Lincoln. 


moulder, 


Jackson 


draughtsman, Craven Bros., 


jronmoulder, North British 


patternmaker, J. 


Parker 


Catalogue Received. 


Improving the Properties of Iron Castings. 
—Mainly for use at the recent Foundry Trades’ 


Exhibition, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, of Imperial Chemical House, Mill- 
bank, London, S.W.1, prepared a _  28-page 


booklet describing and illustrating the benefits 
to be derived from the soda ash treatment of 
cast iron. It places into the hands of foundry 
executive last-minute information as to how 
and why soda ash should be used. The lay-out 
is excellent; the illustrations are perfect, and 
the matter has been convincingly written and 
well printed. In short, it does credit to the 
standard of excellency that one now expects 
from the Publicity Department of this concern. 
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FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


Intricate Steel Castings for Automobiles. 


By A. D. Kirby. 


The very nature of the automobile industry 
demands castings of a minimum weight, coupled 
with a maximum strength. The automobile 
engineer is incessantly calling for castings so 
intricate in design, and so thin in section, that 
a few years ago it would have been thought 
almost impossible to produce them in. steel. 


Since the introduction of the electric furnace 
the steel founder has become possessed of a 
melting unit over which he has complete con- 
trol. Being able to produce a steel conforming 
to the required analysis, and exceedingly fluid 
in nature, it is possible nowadays to produce 
steel castings no thicker in section than 
usually called for in malleable-iron castings of 
similar design. 

It is obvious that a foundry producing such 
castings as were shown by slides is faced with 
difficulties. The uneven sections are conducive 
to both liquid shrinkage and solid contrac- 
tion troubles, and only experience can guard 
against these problems. Whilst it is possible 
to produce a large amount of work in green 
sand, some of the jobs have perforce to be made 
in dry sand. Delicate overhanging parts of the 
mould dare not be subjected to the erosion of 
the steel. 


Is 


Block Cores. 

To simplify the jobs, making them suitable 
for machine moulding, it is sometimes necessary 
to block out certain parts of the pattern and 
utilise cores. All such cores are made with an 
oil-sand mixture and prepared in a Spermolin 
mixer. Providing due care is taken with the 
drying of the cores very little trouble is experi- 
enced. It cannot be over-emphasised, however, 
the importance of correct drying. Over-baking 
gives a friable core with the distinct possibility 
of sand inclusions in the finished casting, whilst 
an under-baked core is simply asking for trouble 
in the form of blow-holes. Naturally, such an 
important part of foundry technique must be 
under complete control, and thermographs are 
attached to each stove. The man in charge of 
the stoves can thus tell at a glance the tem- 
perature of each stove. 

A certain amount of discretion is required 
when loading up the core bogies. One cannot 
expect to get desired results if the cores are 
placed haphazard. The smallest cores are 


* A Paper read before the Scottish Branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, Mr. A. D. Campbell presiding. 


placed on separate bogies, and the others so dis- 
tributed as to ensure their being correctly dried 
wherever placed. At the present time there are 
foundries using oil-sand cores where not the 
slightest pretence to drying them scientifically is 
practised. The benefit to be derived from the 
application of technical knowledge is in no 


Fig. 1.—As THe PRIN- 
cIPAL FROM 
THE NATIONAL STEEL 
Founpry (1914), 
Limirep, 1s Heavy 
VEHICLE WHEELS, 
THIS MACHINE SHop 
HAS BEEN CREATED FOR 
MaCHINING THE 
WHEELS PRIOR TO 
DELIVERY. 


instance more apparent than in the case of 
drying stoves. Unless the correct atmosphere 
and temperature be attained and maintained, 
oil-sand cores cannot be made successfully. De- 
spite all the data available anent this matter, 
obsolete methods of drying oil-sand cores. still 
obtain in some foundries. One of the features 
of a correctly-baked oil-sand core is the licence 


‘ sagging,’’ but here again by constant experi- 
ence one is able to estimate the amount of allow- 
ance necessary to overcome this trouble. It has 
often been stated that oil-sand cores require no 
venting. Whilst this may be true in the majority 
of cases ig has been proved in certain instances 
that the provision of artificial vents has over- 
come blow-hole troubles, unavoidable when the 
cores were not artificially vented. In view of 
such experience one cannot wholly subscribe to 
the view that oil-sand cores are entirely self- 
venting. To avoid any misconception it would 
perhaps be as well to amplify this statement by 
saying that the silica sand used has not a very 
large grain size. It is desirable to produce cast- 
ings having a smooth surface, hence the necessity 
of using a sand not too large in grain size. The 
sand used by the Leven Foundry gives the results 
set out in Table 1. 


TABLE I.—WSieve Tests on Silica Sands. 


Left on 30 mesh 0.30 
Through 30 ,, 1,45 
40, 73.05 
60... 20.85 
ss 1.00 
90 0.25 
100, 1.45 
. 1.70 


Having a large variety of castings to manu- 
facture, it is an economic proposition to make 
a number of the smaller castings in the form of 
core assembly. Besides eliminating the need of 
a large box plant, one has the added advantage 
of a mould easy to handle in all its stages. Made 
on turnover jarring machines, these moulds are 
placed on roller conveyors, and the necessary 
finishing touches applied to them. They are then 
easily transferred to the core bogies and then 
placed in the stove. Incidentally the drying 
costs for jobs made in the form of core assembly 
are considerably less than they would be if the 
same jobs were made in moulding boxes. The 
casting bay for the core assembly work being 
adjacent to the core-making bay, a minimum 
amount of handling is required. Fig. 2 shows 
a general view of the core shop, and Fig. 3 a 
number of core assemblies ready for closing. 


Fic. 2.—Generat View oF THE Core Nationat Stee, Founpry, Leven. 


that is allowed in handling. Fragile cores can 
be handled with impunity. 


Sand Conditions. 

Generally speaking, greater freedom from tears 
in the casting is also experienced when using 
oil-sand cores. There are certain disadvantages 
in the use of such cores, notably the liability to 


Hub Castings. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the location and 
runners and feeder heads is a most important 
feature. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down 
regarding the correct positioning of runners, for 
whereas best results are obtained in some in- 
stances when run from the bottom, other jobs 


size of 
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somewhat similar in design give best results when 
run from the top. <A typical example of this 
occurs in hub castings, and Fig. 4 shows a front 
hub run from the bottom and Fig. 5 one run on 
the flange. 

It is not easy to explain why defects occur 
when running these hubs other than shown. 
Some of these particular castings can be run 
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sand being pulled in from the top face of the 
inlet, thereby passing along with the steel into 
the mould. Sand inclusions in the casting can 
most probably be traced to this cause. 


Wheel Castings. 
Figs. 8 and 9 respectively show a front-wheel 
centre and a rear-wheel centre. Both of these 


A NuMBER oF Core A 


with absolute safety from the top and be en- 
tirely free from blow-holes or sand inclusions. 
With other jobs somewhat similar in design these 
defects are liable to occur. On the other hand, 
some can be run from the bottom of the hub 
quite safely, whilst others when run from the 
bottom are susceptible to draws. A similar state 
of affairs occurs when running on the flange. 
Fig. 6 shows sections of a front hub run from the 
bottom and sieve-run. In the majority of cases 
such hubs are cast with the flange down as 
shown, but Fig. 7 shows a similar hub with the 
flange cast uppermost. 

Determining the correct size and shape is 
quite as important as the correct positioning ot 
runners. The total inlet area should never ex- 
ceed the area of the down runner. In fact, there 
should be a gradual decrease of the inlet area 
from the end of the down runner to the entry 
into the casting. Likewise the area of the down 
runner should not be in excess of the stopper. 
Certain jobs may require more than one inlet to 
ensure their being correctly cast, but if the total 
inlet area is greater than the area of the down 


Fic. 4.—Hvus Castine Run Frrom 


Borrom. 


THE 


runner it certainly follows that the inlets cannot 
function properly. If some of the inlets are only 
partially filled, or receiving intermittent flows, 


there is always the possibility of particles of 


SSEMBLERS FoR CLOSING. 

jobs are cast green sand; the weight of the 
former as cast being 14 ewts. and that of the 
latter 3 ewts. The spoke section in the rear- 


wheel centre being only 4 in., it is easily under- 
stood that a very fluid steel is essential to run 
this particulat job. 


Fig. 10 shows the bottom half of the reat 


Fig. 5.—Hvus Casting Run rrom THE SIDE. 
centre mounted on a turnover jarring machine 
and Fig. 11 shows the top half of the same job. 
Figs. 12 and 13 show the top and bottom 
parts of the rear centre after being taken off 
the machine. It will be observed that a per- 
fectly true draw is obtained, a feat practically 
impossible without the aid of a turnover machine. 


The Use of Chills. 


The use of chills is often condemned, and it 
must be admitted that the indiscriminate use of 
chills, whether external or internal, is to be de- 
plored. Unfortunately, it is impossible to over- 
come contraction cavities in certain cases with- 
out their aid. Most founders are conversant 
with the type of casting where chilling in some 
form must be resorted to. In this respect the 
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steel founder is often at the mercy of th: 
designer. It is quite a common occurrence to be 


asked to produce castings having heavy bosses 


placed adjacent to a very thin section, and in 
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Fic. 6. 


such positions that it is utterly impossible to 


place feeder heads to ensure their soundness. 
In the case of dry-sand work, the moulds are 
given an oil facing prior to stoving. This 1s 


CastTING WITH FLANGE 


Cast UprerMost. 


Fig. 7. THE 


necessary in order to produce a surface hard- 
ness, so that the mould is able to withstand the 
erosion of the steel. This oil facing produces a 
partially reducing atmosphere during the filling 


-lroxn WHEEL CENTRE. 


Fig. &. 


of the mould. Whether this is beneficial or 
otherwise is open to question. Dr. Rosenhain 
dealt at some length with this particular subject 
in a Paper read at the Newcastle Convention 
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last year. Describing these oil facings as ‘‘ flam- 
ing dressings,’ he states that these dressings 
are thought by several people to be advantage- 


ous, due to the fact that a more or less reducing 


Fic. 9.—Rear CENTRE. 

atmosphere is present in the mould during cast- 
ing. Stating that a reducing atmosphere is 
thought to be desirable in so far as it prevents 
surface oxidation of the steel, Dr. Rosenhain is 
inclined to believe that this apparent advantage 
is more than outweighed by the disadvantages 


Fic. 10 sHows tHE Borrom HALF or THE 
teAR WHEEL ON THE MOULDING MACHINE. 


prevailing. Particularly does he point out the 
danger likely to be encountered of trapped gases, 
formed by the decomposition of the dressing, 
which continues for some time after the steel has 
come in contact with the mould. 

The decomposition of the binder is taking place 


Fic. 11.—Tor Hater or tHe Rear WHEEL 
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for some distance below the surface of the mould, 
and the generated gases have to escape somehow. 
Providing the mould is sufficiently permeable, 
this is successfully accomplished. If the amount 
of gas generated is so large that there is any 
hindrance to its passage through the interstices 
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of the mould, there is a distinct possibility of 
gas being trapped in the casting. Whilst most 
will agree with what Dr. Rosenhain says, certain 
points require elucidation. 

It is pretty widely thought that, as soon as 
steel comes into contact with the mould face, an 
“initial envelope ’’ is formed. Is this “ initial 
envelope ’’ absent when using a flaniing dress- 
ing or, in other words, is the reducing atmo- 
sphere which is set up sufficient to prevent a 


Fic. 12.—Tor Harr or tHe Rear CENTRE 
WHeet 
mould-surface oxidation of the steel for some 


time? Such seems to be the case; otherwise, how 
can one explain the presence of gases generated 
from an organic binder after the mould is filled. 
Another point worth consideration is, what is 
the alternative to using a flaming dressing? 
Being compelled to use a sand which yields easily, 
it is necessary, as stated previously, to rein- 
force the mould face, and, in the author’s 
opinion, a mould treated with an oil facing is 
far less liable to cause trouble in the form of 
sand inclusions in the casting than a mould 
treated with a silica paint or any similar facing. 


Sands. 
all other branches of steel founding, 
both facing and backing, play an impor- 
tant part. Careful attention must be paid to 
the permeability and strength, and what is 
perhaps more important still (especially in the 
case of green-sand moulding) the moisture con- 
tent. Realising the need of a standard, the 
National Foundry Company have adopted the 
principle of drying both facing and _ backing 
sands before milling. The drying and milling 
of backing sand may appear to be superfluous. 


As in 
sands, 


Fig. 13.—Borrom ov tHe Rear WHEEL 


CENTRE 


but the extra expense involved in doing so is 
more than balanced by the results obtained. 
Being able to work the sand with a uniform 
moisture content of not more than 3 per cent., 
a very high permeability figure is attained. 


Casting. 

All moulds are poured by means of a stopper 
ladle. The method of bottom pouring has its 
detractors, but it is probably the best method 
to employ when dealing with castings such as 
have been described. As many as 90 to 100 
different moulds are regularly cast in one heat. 
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The fluidity of the steel is maintained for a con- 
siderable period when using a bottom pouring 
ladle, a very important factor indeed. To help 
to regulate the speed of entry into the moulds, 
different sizes of stoppers are used. The moulds 
are grouped, and for the smallest castings a 
z-in. dia. stopper is used. A l-in. dia. stopper 
is used for castings weighing from 4 cwt. to 
l ewt. Above that weight an 11-in. dia. stopper 
is preferred. Although the ladle man can exer- 
cise a fairly good control himself, it has been 
found that the policy of using various sizes of 
stoppers enables him to augment that control 
considerably. This is essential, as rate of pour- 
ing must go hand in hand with the down runner 
and inlet area. The main feature in favour of 
using a bottom pouring ladle is the absolute 
freedom from slag inclusions in the casting. 
However careful one may be when using lip- 
pouring ladles or shanks, it is almost impossible 
to prevent this trouble. 

After being sand-blasted, all castings are 
examined, and, if approved, go through their 
respective stages in the dressing and annealing 
departments, subsequently passing on to the 
machine shop. 


Notes from I.B.F. Branches. 


Fall. i 
recently 
elected 


Section. — At a 
the following — office 
for next session: 
Thomas Shanks ; Vice-Chairmen, William 
Walker and Mr. John D. Smith; Committee: 
N. A. W. Erskine, Mr. T. B. Preston, Mr. J. 
N. Reid, Jr., Mr. G. C. Wilson, Mr. W. Phillips, 
Mr. Jas. MacIntosh, Mr. J. A. Donaldson, Mr. 
H. McNair and Mr. Thomas Haig. Mr. George 
B. Morrison, James Street, Stenhousemuir. 
Larbert, was re-elected local secretary. 

East Midland Branch.—Recently the East 
Midlands the Institute of British 
loundrymen attended an interesting demonstra- 
tion of melting at the Loughborough Technical 
College. The furnace used for the demonstra- 
tion was one of the Jatest Morgan’s Patent tilt- 
ing crucible furnaces type ‘* CA,’’ of 200 Ibs. 
brass capacity, fired by oil. The furnace was 
heated empty for 30 min. and then two charges, 
of 64/16 bronze and brass respectively, were 
melted from virgin metals. In each case the 
complete charge was melted in 30 min. with an 
oil consumption of 3.6 galls. per charge of 
200 Ibs. Considerable interest was taken in the 
latest features embodied in this furnace, and the 
fact that the metal was completely protected 
from the products of combustion received favour- 
able comment. The furnace is in constant use in 
the routine work of the foundry and was demon- 
strated by kind permission of the College 
authorities. 

Nhe field. At the 
Sheffield and District 
of British 
Hotel, 
elected 
Pollard. 

Other elections were:—Mr. J. E. Hurst, 
Senior Vice-President; Mr. A. Whitely, Junior 
Vice-President; Mr. T. C. Firth, Dr. J. G. A. 
Skerl, Mr. A. E. Roebuck, Mr. J. B. Allan, 
Mr. S. Leetch, Mr. G. Offiler, Mr. J. Roxburgh, 
Mr. F. E. Steele and Prof. J. H. Andrew, 
Council; Mr. C. D. Pollard, Mr. J. E. Hurst 
and Dr. J. G. A. Skerl, representatives to 
General Council; Messrs. C. D. Pollard and T. 
R. Walker, representatives on the Technical 
Committee; Messrs. A. Whiteley and G. L. 
Oxley, auditors; Mr. T. R. Walker, hon. secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

After the business meeting, Papers were given 
by Mr. J. R. Hyde (Stoke-on-Trent) and Mr. 
T. R. Walker (Sheffield) on ‘* The Technical 
Committee and Technical Developments in con- 
nection with the Institute.’ 


meeting — held 
bearers were 


Chairman, Mr. 


Section of 


meeting of the 
Section of the Institute 
Foundrymen, held at the Grand 
Sheffield, Mr. W. Kitching was 
President in succession to Mr. C. D. 
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Institute of British Foundrymen. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 


As previously announced, the Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Institute will be held 
at Cardiff from June 20 to June 23, 1933. 

Since the Conference was last held in Cardiff 
twenty-one vears ago, the Wales, Monmouth and 
West of England Branch has come into exist- 
ence. The arrangements for the Conference are 
in the hands of the members of the Branch and 
their ladies, and they have given much thought 
to the preparation of a programme which they 
hope will enable the visitors to get the maximum 


amount of benefit from their stay in South 
Wales. 
Visits have been arranged to a number of 


representative works, and an endeavour has been 
made to submit an enjoyable social programme. 
The day excursion on Friday, June 28, is of 
exceptional interest. The route passes through 
heautiful scenery, rich in historial associations, 
which include Tintern Abbey, Chepstow and the 
Roman remains at Caerleon. Cardiff itself is 
one of the most beautiful and attractive cities 
in Great Britain. 

The railway companies have agreed to issue 
return tickets from any station in Great Britain 
(excepting the stations on. Metropolitan and 
London Electric Railways) to Cardiff, at the 
ordinary single fare and one-third for the double 
journey (fraction of 3d. reckoned as 3d.). These 
tickets will be available from June 19 to 
June 24, 1933, and can be purchased at the 
booking office upon surrender at the time of 
hooking of vouchers obtainable from the General 
Secretary. 


Programme. 
Tuesday, June 20. 

General Council Meeting at the Park Hotel, 
Park Place. (Open to Members of the General 
Council only.) Time to be announced. 

8.0 p.m.—Civic reception at the City Hall by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
(Alderman C. F. Sanders, J.P.), and the Lady 
Mavoress (Miss Muriel Sanders). 


Wednesday, June 21. 

9.15 a.m.—Conference opens in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Wales Institute of Engin- 
eers, Park Place. (Ladies invited.) 

Civic welcome by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman C. F. Sanders, 
J.P.), supported by J. F. Rees, Esq., M.A., 
M.Com., Principal of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Presentation of the Oliver Stubbs Medal. 

9.30 a.m.—Annual General Meeting, open to 
all members, associate members and associates. 


10.30 a.m.—Presidential Address, Mr. C. E. 
Williams. 
10.50 a.m.—Presentation and discussion of 


Papers Nos. 520 and 521. 
12.30 p.m.—Conterence adjourns. 
12.45 p.m.—Luncheon at Messrs. 
Morgan’s, Limited, The Haves, Cardiff. 
2.0 p.m.—Coaches leave Messrs. D. Morgan’s, 
Limited, for works visits. (As each visit will 
cccupy the full afternoon, members may join one 
party only.) 
(1) The 
& Steel 


David 


British (Guest Keen Baldwin) Lron 
Company, Limited, Cardiff Blast 
Furnaces, and Messrs. John Williams & Sons 
(Cardiff), Limited, Cardiff. (This is a com- 
bined visit of the two works, and will afford 
an opportunity of a view of the Cardiff Docks.) 
(2) Messrs. Brown Lenox & Company, 
Limited, Pontypridd (steel foundry and manu- 
facturers of chains). 

(3) Messrs. Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Ystrad Mynach (steel, iron and 
brass foundries). 

7.0 p.m.—Annual banquet, followed by dancing 
until 1 a.m. at the Park Hotel, Park Place. 
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Thursday, June 22. 

9.30 a.m.—Conference continues in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers, Park Place. The following Papers 
will be presented and discussed: Session A. Nos. 
522, 523 and 524; Session B. Nos. 525 and 526. 

12.30 p.m.—Conference adjourns. 

12.45 p.m.—Depart for Bristol. Members 
and ladies entrain at Queen Street Station (near 
Conference Hall). Luncheon will be served on 
the train. (This train will not pick up 
passengers at the General Station; all must join 
the train at Queen Street.) On arrival at 
Stapleton Road Station, Bristol, motor coaches 
will meet the delegates and convey them on the 
following visits :— 

(4) The tobacco works of Messrs. 

H. O. Wills, Limited, and 

(5) The Bristol Aerodrome. 


D. & 


Time will only permit of one visit. The entire 
party will return to Cardiff by special train 
from Stapleton Road Station, Bristol. 

8.0 p.m.—Reception at the University, by kind 


invitation of the Principal of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 


concluding from 10 to 10.30 p.m. 
Friday, June 23. 

9.30 a.m.—Motor coaches leave the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers, Park Place, for 
tour through some of the most beautiful scenery 
of Glamorgan, Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire, by way of Newport, Caerleon (visit to ruins 
of Roman Amphitheatre), Usk, the Wye Valley, 
Tintern Abbey. Halt at Tintern to inspect the 
ruins, continue to Sedbury Park, and return via 
Newport and Cardiff. This tour gives magni- 
ficent views of the Wye and Severn Valleys and 
the surrounding country. Suitable arrange- 
ments are being made for lunch and tea during 
the tour. 


Ladies’ Programme. 
Tuesday June 20. 

8.0 p.m.—Reception by the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman C. F. 
Sanders, J.P.), and the Lady Mavoress, at the 
City Hall. 

Wednesday, June 21. 

9.15 a.m.—Ladies are invited to the opening 
of the Conference. 

9.45 p.m.—Ladies will meet outside the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers, Park Place, and 
visit Cardiff Castle, by kind permission of the 
Most Honourable the Marquis of Bute. 


12.45  p.m.—Luncheon at Messrs. David 
Morgan’s, Limited, The Hayes. (See general 
programme. ) 

2.0 p.m.—Coaches will leave Messrs. David 


Morgan's, Limited, for a tour in the neighbour- 
hood of Cardiff, calling at the residence of the 


President, Mr. C. E. Williams, and Mrs. 
Williams, for tea. 
7.0 p.m.—Annual banquet and dancing. (See 
general programme.) 
Thursday, June 22. 
9.30 a.m.—Assemble at the South Wales Insti- 


tute of Engineers, Park Place, and proceed to 
the Welsh National Museum, and afterwards 
free to inspect the shopping centre. 

12.45 p.m.—Join the delegates at Queen Street 
Station, and entrain for Bristol. Luncheon will 
served on the train. At Stapleton Road 
Station, Bristol, the train will be met by motor 
coaches, which will convey parties to Messrs. 
Fry's chocolate factory. Return to Cardiff by 
special train from Stapleton Road Station. 

8.0 p.m.—Reception by kind invitation of the 


he 


Principal of the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. (See general 


programme.) 
Friday, June 23. 


Motor-coach excursion to the Wye 
(See general programme.) 


9.30 a.m. 
Valley, etc. 
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Newcastle Foundrymen Elect New 
Officers. 


The Annual General Meeting of the New- 
castle Branch was held in the Neville Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on April 27, 1933, Mr. W. 
Scott, Branch-President, being in the chair. 

On the proposal of the CHarrMaAN, the annual 
report was taken as read and formally adopted, 
The election of officers for the 1933-34 session 
then took place, with the following results: 
Branch President, Mr. J. D. Carmichael, 
O.B.E.; Senior Vice-President, Mr. F. Robson; 
Junior Vice-President, Mr. S. E. Dawson; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. W. Eckford; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. N. Simm. 

Mr. Goodfellow was elected to the Branch 
Council, and Messrs. W. Scott and J. N. Simm 
were re-elected as representatives to the General 
Council. Mr. Logan and Mr. S. E. Dawson 
were elected as the Branch representatives on 
the Technical Committee. 

On behalf of the Council and members of the 
Branch, Mr. Scott proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Eckford and Mr. Simm for the work 
which they had done during the past year. Mr. 
Scott then called upon Mr. Frier, the chairman 
of the John Surtees Memorial Committee, to 
present the prizes to the successful competitors. 


Presentation of Prizes. 

Mr. Frier said that, unfortunately, the 
number of entrants had been considerably re- 
duced, the number being eight this year as 
against 50 last, although the standard attained 
was higher than at any previous examination. 
They had tried a new scheme of having a prac- 
tical examination on the practical side; in pre- 
vious years questions had merely been asked con- 
cerning the practical side. The work had been 
exceptionally well done, and it had been diff- 
cult to apportion the marks in the practical 
work. However, the technical side of the exami- 
nation, which had been conducted by Mr. Car- 
michael, had settled the matter. He would like 
to remind the boys who had attended that year 
that there was.a gold medal they could win. 
It had never been won by the Newcastle Branch, 
and he would like to see some of them try to 
win it. 

The prize-winners were (1) Mr. T. ‘White and 
(2) Mr. H. Vasey. Mr. Frier appealed to all 
members who had boys under them to encourage 
them as much as 'they possibly could. He knew 
that there used to be a tendency to put a boy 
on one job and keep him at it, but that was not 
the way to encourage him. Vary his jobs and 
give him a chance to find things out for him- 
self. 

Mr. Scotr congratulated the boys on their 
performance. His next duty was a _ pleasing 
one—the presentation of prizes for the Papers 
entered in the competition which had been held 
that session. Mr. Vasey was the winner of the 
Junior Section, as well as the second prize- 
winner of the John Surtees Memorial Competi- 
tion. Mr. Elson was tthe winner of the Senior 
Competition. 

After the reading of his Paper, Mr. Vasey was 
thanked by Mr. Scott on behalf of the meeting. 
Mr. Scott said that he did not propose to open 
the Paper for discussion, but he was going to 
offer Mr. Vasey their thanks for his Paper, and 
he hoped that it would spur on the younger 
section to greater efforts. Mr. Scott also in- 
formed the meeting that at the Council Meet- 
ing which had just been held they had been dis- 
cussing the poor year they had had. There had 
heen ‘small attendances at the lectures, and a 
iack of enthusiasm among the members, which, 
of course, was all due to local trading condi- 
tions. They had discussed certain alterations 
in the procedure tto try to help matters next 
session. He appealed to all of them to 
do their best to make the next session more 
successful. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Scott was accorded 
by the meeting, on the proposal of Mr. Pavtty. 
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The Foundry Trades’ 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Association, Limited. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Foundry 
Trades’ Equipment & Supplies Association, 
Limited, was held on the last day of the Foundry 
Exhibition at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Mr. 
D. H. Wood presiding. After the notice con- 
vening the meeting had been read, the following 
report was submitted :— 


Annual Report. 

In common with many other trade organisa- 
tions and most commercial undertakings, the 
Association has suffered some loss during the 
year 1932, and the number of members as at 
December 31 stands at 30, as compared with 35 
at the corresponding date last year. This posi- 
tion has been brought about owing to the resig- 
nation of five members, the going out of busi- 
ness of one more, and, on the other hand, the 
recruitment of one new member. It is possible 
that one or two of these losses may be made good 
in the Exhibition year, and that that event will 
bring some new applications for membership, 
but it is obvious that in these circumstances it 
is more than ever necessary for members to exert 
every possible influence on their friends engaged 
in the industry who are suitable for member- 
ship to apply to join, so that our work may con- 
tinue and in particular to the end that we may 
be self-supporting financially from year to year, 
quite independently of any occasional swelling 
of our resources from Exhibition revenue. 

So far as the accounts themselves are con- 
cerned, it is gratifying to note that they showed 
for this year an excess of income over expendi- 
ture as against the reverse position in the pre- 
vious year. This is entirely accounted for by the 
fact that we did not this vear produce an Asso- 
ciation Handbook, which never been 
self-supporting but has involved a slight drain 
on the Association’s resources. It is with the 
very greatest regret that we have to embody in 
this report a record of the sudden and untimely 
death of our late Vice-President, Mr. H. G. 
Sommerfield. As member, councillor and probable 
President-Elect he rendered most loyal and valu- 
able services to our work, and we are much the 
poorer for his loss. After a resignation from 
the Council and a change of business activities, 
our Past-President, Mr. A. S. Beech, is once 
again, we are glad to say, amongst us on the 
Council, and we hope that we may long have the 
benefit of his co-operation and advice. 

The main concern of our Association during 
the current year has been with the coming Inter- 
national Foundry Trades’ Exhibition. This 
Exhibition differs from its predecessors as 
organised by this Association in one or two par- 
ticulars, and, of course, labours under the pre- 
vailing difficult trade conditions. It will be 
extremely interesting, however, to observe how 
much such an event at a time like this can 
prove a stimulus to our industry. There is on 
this occasion no International Congress as in 
1929, which, in fact, will not be due to be held 
again in England for many vears, and, more- 
over, the Exhibition is not being held at the 
same time or place this year as the Annual Con- 
vention of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Whilst there are undoubtedly certain advantages 
of linking up the Exhibition with the Conven- 
tion, it is not by any means certain that these 
are not outweighed by certain inevitable dis- 
advantages. Foundrymen attending their Con- 
vention have their time very fully occupied, and 
it is quite possible that they do not succeed in 
putting in as much time as they or the exhibitors 
would like at the Exhibition proper. On the 
present occasion the heartiest welcome is being 


extended to members of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen and all other foundrymen who 
attend the Exhibition, and a special day for the 
Institute has been arranged when all their mem- 
bers will be entertained at the Exhibition by 
the management. It is felt that by this method 
the greatest concentration can be made on the 
exhibits themselves. In addition, invitations are 
also being extended to members of the British 
Cast Iron Research Association, the British Iron- 
founders’ Association, and the National Lron- 
founding Employers’ Federation, and these will 
all be entertained on another day during the 
Exhibition. This Exhibition will not see the 
inclusion of a Section of imported machine tools, 
as in 1929, and, in fact, the tariff and currency 
situations make it exceedingly difficult for a 


Mr. R. H. Brackensvry. 


(Newly-Elected President of The Foundry 
Trades’ Equipment and Supplies Association, 
Limited). 


large foreign representation to be staged. On 
the other hand, attention will be all the more 
intensely focused on exhibits from this country, 
and the Exhibition should prove a great en- 
couragement to those now making here commo- 
dities previously imported. The technical non- 
commercial exhibits are being treated somewhat 
differently on this occasion, and are divided into 
two separate stands, which are entrusted respec- 
tively to the Technical Committee of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen and to the British 
Cast Iron Research Association. The former 
body are making a feature of special-duty cast- 
ings replacing drop stampings and forgings, etc. 

Attempts to co-ordinate exhibition policy in 
the main Continental countries have met with 
very great difficulty, and it has not been found 
practicable to make much progress. Those inter- 
national exhibitors who show in most countries, 
and who are articulate on the subject, not un- 
naturally wish to limit the number of Exhibi- 
tions, and it has been found that, were this 
policy pursued, it would not be possible to hold 
a representative exhibition in England more 
often than perhaps once in twelve years. More- 


over, there do not appear to exist any organisa- 
tions in the principal European countries parallel 
with our own in the capacity of exhibition con- 
trol, and it has been felt that it must be left 
to time to evolve some solution to this problem. 
In the meantime trading conditions between this 
country and the Continent do not become any 
easier, and it was not found possible to organise 
any substantial form of British representation 
at the last International Foundry Exhibition, 
held in Paris in September, 1932. 

The practice of making a collective subscrip- 
tion to the funds of the Annual Convention of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen was con- 
tinued, and it seems quite possible may be so 
in the future, as this is found to be of consider- 
able benefit to all members. 

The Council has devoted considerable attention 
to suggestions which are made for some slight 
reorganisation of the administrative work of this 
Association. It has been submitted that greater 
efforts must be made to interest the general body 
of members outside those represented on the 
Council. It will be remembered that a recent 
innovation was the issue of the monthly précis 
of Council business to all members, and following 
upon this the practice has been instituted of 
asking all members to meet at luncheon at the 
Northumberland Rooms, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, on the days of Council 
meetings, when various subjects of general in- 
terest could be discussed and perhaps the Council 
could receive some guidance for their subse- 
quent deliberations. We might mention that the 
attendance at these lunch meetings has not been 
very large. It may be found desirable to go some 
stages further and to call more general meetings 
of the Association in the course of the year for 
the conduct of all matters of policy, leaving to a 
small Executive questions of finance and routine. 
This, however, must all be arranged within the 
framework of the constitution as laid down in 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
and ample opportunity will be provided for a 
discussion on this subject at the next annual 
general meeting. 

Finally, the Council would wish once again to 
express their thanks to the Proprietors of THE 
Founpry Trape Journa, our official organ, for 
the assistance rendered to us from time to time, 
and particularly for such publicity as they are 
able to give to our major enterprises, such as the 
International Foundry Trades’ Exhibition. 

The report is signed by Mr. D. H. Wood, the 
President, and Mr. K. W. Bridges, the honorary 
secretary. 


Election of Officers. 

The retiring councillors were re-elected, 
together with Mr. D. C. Paterson, of Messrs. 
Paterson - Hughes Engineering Company, 
Limited, of Glasgow. 

At a meeting of the Council which followed, 
Mr. R. H. Brackenbury, of Sterling Foundry 
Specialties, Limited, of Bedford, and Victoria 
Street, London, was elected President, and Mr. 
G. T. Lunt, of Bradley & Foster, Limited, Dar- 
laston, with Mr. A. C. Turner, of the London 
office of General Refractories, Limited, Sheffield, 
Vice-Presidents. 


Steel Consumption.—Addressing the members of 
the Tees-side Chamber of Commerce recently. 
Sir Peter Rylands said the consumption of steel 
during the past forty years had risen until the 
normal consumption to-day was at least 100,000,000 
tons a year. Judging from past experience, he said, 
this would increase in another twenty or thirty years 
to 140,000,000 tons. Mr. Arthur Dorman said that 
Middlesbrough was rather despondent about the 
iron and steel trade, but he thought there were 
indications of a slight improvement. Dorman, Long 
& Company, Limited, had booked the Copenhagen 
bridge contract, and he thought they had also 
secured the contract for the Fulham Power Station. 
The contracts would involve a total of about 50,000 
tons of steel, and, he hoped, would enable the works 
to produce with greater regularity. 
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Welding Ferrous and Non-Ferrous 


etals. 


A lecture was given before the Birmingham, 
Coventry and West Midlands Branch of the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen, on March 23, 
by Mr. W. C. Freeman, the hon. secretary of 
the Midland Section of the Institute of Welding 
Engineers on ‘‘ The Welding of Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous Metals.”’ 

In his opening remarks the President, Mr. 
J. G. Pearce, M.Sc., referred to the welding in- 
dustry, and said that the opinion was sometimes 


expressed that this industry was killing the 
foundry industry. He did not agree with that 


view at all; he thought there would always be 
a place for both, and he was of the opinion that 
each should endeavour to assist the other, and 
so obtain probably better results to their mutual 
advantage. 

Mr. FREEMAN opened his lecture by explain- 
ing the manufacture of calcium carbide and the 
production from it of acetylene, proceeding to 
describe the chemical actions which took place, 
the manner in which the oxygen was introduced 
in order to obtain the oxy-acetylene flame. He 
described the types of burner in general use, 
and the advantages to be derived from them for 
various purposes. He then passed to a short 
discussion on the methods of welding copper 
aluminium and cast iron, enumerating the 
methods of working for each class of metal, the 
dangers to be encountered and the provisions to 
be adopted to overcome them, showing illustra- 
tions of work done in each of the three types of 
metal. Finally, he referred to the oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipe used for cutting metal, and explained 
its general design and principles, stating some 
of the many uses to which it was put. 


A Potential Competition. 

Mr. C. H. Pant, proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that he had attended all the meetings of 
the Local Section of the Institute of Welding 
Engineers since its inception at the end of the 
year 1931, and he had been astounded to learn 
to what an immense variety of structures weld- 
ing could now be applied. He agreed with Mr. 
Pearce’s opening remarks, but had nevertheless 
often thought that the foundry industry did 
appear to be in some degree of danger. Refer- 
ring to some of Mr. Freeman’s remarks regard- 
ing the welding of cast iron, and especially of 
malleable cast iron, he agreed that it was very 
difficult to weld the latter metal, but he had 
recently had brought to his notice a large-scale 
beam, which was cracked, and which was success- 
fully welded by means of copper welded into the 
malleable cast iron. It was probable, however, 
that this was more of a brazing job than a true 
weld. 

Referring to Mr. Freeman’s remarks about 
pre-heating, he would like to know if the twin 
blow-pipes shown so much on the film which had 
recently been exhibited under the auspices of 
the Institute of Welding Engineers, had the 
same effect as pre-heating, and if the twin blow- 
pipe did away with the necessity of pre-heating 
the metal as described by Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Pearce said he was not quite clear as to 
when a filling rod was used and when it was not. 
Was autogenous welding the method of welding 
without the use of a filling rod ? 

Mr. FREEMAN, in reply, said Mr. Pearce’s sug- 
gestion with regard to autogenous welding was 
not correct. Autogenous welding was to bring 
the edges of the metal together by fusion with 
or without a filling rod. An example was in 
sheet-metal work, where a very fine joint was 
required. The edges of the metal were just 
fused, put together and hammered down. 


Welding and Skilled Operators. 

A Memper, referring to the welding of copper 
and aluminium, said he had seen attempts to 
weld these metals for many years, and was of the 
opinion that the advances which had been made 
were due to the materials with which the welder 
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could now be supplied. 
large vessels he had used 


In the welding of some 
a gas flame, and on the 


side opposite to the welder he had had a gas 
flame impinging. He had formed the opinion 


that the factor which governed the success of any 
welding operation was the skill of the operator. 
He was interested in the welding of malleable 
cast iron, and would also like to know something 
of the welding of stainless steel. He had had 
some experience of castings in special iron which 
had to stand a very high air pressure, and in 
cases where they had leaked the faulty part had 
been cut away and the vessel welded very success- 
fully. 

Mr. FReeMAN said he was in agreement with 
all the last speaker had said. With regard to 
the malleable casting, they all knew what that 
was, and if they put into a malleable casting a 
rod which melted at 800 deg. there would be 
a chance of preserving the malleability, but it 
would be destroyed by the use of a high-silicon 
rod. He could agree with the use of the coal-gas 
flame for copper welding. With regard to stain- 
less steel, this had come very much to the front 
lately, and, providing one knew the composition 
of the steel, there would be no difficulty. There 
was no limit to the range of metals the welding 
of which presented no difficulty. It would be 
advisable to refer to the manufacturers for a 
specification of the rods which would conform to 
the specification of the metal, and after the 
welding of a steel structure it was better to have 
it annealed. 


Weldable Cast Iron. 

Mr. Pearce said they all knew thedifficulties of 
welding cast iron, and he would draw attention 
to the developments of two new cast irons which 
were much more easily weldable. These cast 
irons were in the austenitic condition. One of 
them was termed Niresist and contained nickel 
and copper, and the other was known as Nicro- 
silal, containing nickel, chromium and silicon. 
They were very useful for parts which had to be 
welded. They did not scale at ordinary welding 
temperatures, they had a measure of ductility 
and the amount of graphite and combined carbon 
was relatively small. Tests had shown that a 
welded bar was equally as strong as in its 
original condition. They could be used to weld 
ordinary grey irons. 


Recent Advances in the Field of 
ilumin Castings. 

Mr. G. Sachs, the head of the Metallgesellschaft 

metallurgical laboratory in an article in the 


* Metallgesellschaft Periodic Review,’’ March, 


TABLE I.—Properties of 
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1933, first deals generally with the development 
of the 13 per cent. silicon alloy, modified origin- 
ally with metallic sodium and recently, to elimi- 
nate pinholing, with both metallic sodium and 


salts. The excellent casting properties and free- 
dom from ‘‘ hot-shortness’’ of silumin are 
mentioned, and also its suitability for chill cast- 


ing and the satisfactory results attained by the 
extensive use of iron chills when sand casting. 
The alloy is also widely used for (pressure) die 
casting, and in this case it is advisable to use 
machines causing the minimum absorption of 
iron, though the latter’s deleterious effect 
be to some extent overcome by 
manganese. 


may 
the addition of 


The normal silumin alloy is distinguished by 
its resistance to corrosion, high elongation and 
comparatively good tensile strength, its proper- 
ties making it appropriate for chemical plant 
and certain structural purposes. A shortcoming, 
however, is its low-fatigue strength, and research 
to improve it led to the development of copper- 
Silumin containing 0.8 per cent. of copper, to 
which alloy the field of internal-combustion 
engine castings was opened up. Later an addi- 
tion of about 0.3 per cent. of manganese was 
made; this slightly increased the hardness of the 
alloy and is useful in counteracting the influence 
of excess iron (or copper), which would impair 
the mechanical properties and corrosion resist- 
ance. Cobalt and chromium have the same effect 
as Manganese. 

A new heat-treated silumin alloy was placed 
on the market last year, marked by high-fatigue 
strength and by the fact that even thin cast- 
ings are not liable to cracking or warping due 
to the abrupt temperature changes during heat- 
treatment. This alloy is named silumin-gamma, 
and contains 12 per cent. silicon, up to 0.5 pet 


cent. magnesium according to the degree ot 
hardness required, and between 0.3 and 0.5 per 
cent. manganese. In the untreated condition 


it is known as silumin-beta and has mechanical 
properties comparable with those of copper- 
silumin together with better corrosion resistance. 
The mechanical properties can be raised simply 
by tempering and are further improved by full 
heat-treatment, as shown in the table, in which 
the two conditions are referred to respectively 
as “tempered ’’ and ‘‘ age-hardened.”’ Still 
higher properties are obtainable by means of 
special, more complicated heat-treatment. 
Silumin-gamma is also stated to have good 
properties in the (pressure) die-cast form, tensile 
strengths up to 25 tons/sq. in. and hardness up 
to 140 Brinell having been attained. 

The text of this article is illustrated with 
photomicrographs of alloy structures, and photo- 
graphs of various applications. The 
valuable Table (Table [) is also given. 


following 


the new Silumin Alloys. 


Fatigue 
bending 
Yield Tensile Elonga- Hardness strength. 
Alloy and Casting point, strength, tion, H10/500 30. oW. 
specification. method. 0SO,2. | oB. 5 10. Tons per Tons per 
| Tons per Tons per | Per cent. sq. in. sq. in. 
sq. in. | sq. in. (Basis, 
20 Mill.). 
Silumin Sand 5.5—6 11—13 4 —s 55—60 
13 ig cent. Si Chill 8—8.5 15—16 3—5 70—75 8 
Copper- -Silumin Sand 6—6.5 11—13 2—4 60—65 
12 per cent. Si, 0.8 per cent. Cu, 0. 3 per. 
cent. Mn ie ‘ Chill 8.5—9 5—16 2—3 75—85 9 
Silumin Beta (as-cast) .. Sand 6—7 11—13 2—5 55—65 6 5 
12 per cent. Si, 0.3 per cent. Mg. 0.45 
per cent. Mn Chill | 8.5—9.5 15—16 | 2—3 75—B85 10 
Silumin Gamma* Sand| 7—10 13—l14 | 41 65—75 6.5 
Tempered (150 deg., 20 hrs. ) Chill 10—14 16—18 | 3—l 80—95 10 
Silumin Gamma* Sand 11.5—16 | 16—18.5 | 40.5 80—100 8.5 
Age-hardened (510 aad C., 3 hrs. ; 150 | 
deg. C., 20 hrs.) Chill 13—18 17—20.5 | 1.5—0.5 85—110 | 11 


* Same specification as Silumin Beta. 
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FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL, 


This Week’s News in Brief. 


Trade Talk. 


(ue HamMonp Lane Founpry Company, LimiTeED, 
of Pearse Street, Dublin, one of the largest foun- 
dries in the Irish Free State, at their first annual 
dance had over 250 guests present. 

Messrs. Sm Wurm Arrot & Company, 
Liwitep, Bridgeton, Glasgow, have secured the con- 
tract for the pipe line at Glenlee in connection with 
the power works of the Galloway Power Company. 

Messrs. Grurr & Company, Liuitep, Clynder, 
have secured an order to build a fast cruising type 
of sailing yacht with Bermudian rig for the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. The yacht will be 375 ft. long and is 
to be shipped abroad on June 15. 

A STEEL WIRE ROPE 10,800 yds. in length by 23 in. 
in circumference, made in one continuous length and 
weighing approximately 20 tons, has been manufac- 
tured by British Wire Ropes, Limited, at their 
Excelsior Works, Cardiff, for use as an aerial haul- 
age rope in the Midlands. 

UNDER THE ANGLO-GERMAN TRADE AGREEMENT, 
wrought enamelled hollow-ware of iron and steel, of 
a description commonly used for domestic purposes, 
will be subject to a duty on importation into the 
United Kingdom from Germany of 20 per cent. 
against 25 per cent. at present. 


Messrs. Swan, Hunter & WicHAM RICHARDSON, 
LimiTeD, the Wallsend shipbuilders, announced 
recently that their shipyard at Sunderland, 


which has been without work for some time, is to 
be permanently closed and sold to National Ship- 
builders’ Security, Limited, for scrapping. 

MancuesTeR Crry Counc recently accepted 
a recommendation of the Corporation Electricity 
Committee giving contracts for static transformers 
to the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Limited, of Trafford Park, and to Ferranti, Limited, 
of Hollinwood, at a total cost of £16,149. 

THE OFFICIAL OPENING of the bowling greens and 
tennis courts at Shotts Ironworks took place on 
May 3, in the presence of a large number of em- 
ployees and friends. Mrs. J. Stewart threw the 
first jack on the green, and Mrs. J. McKnight 
played the first service on the courts. 

THE FORMER German battle cruiser, ‘‘ Prinz 
Regent Luipold,’’ one of the German fleet scuttled 
at Scapa Flow, has been brought to Rosyth to be 
broken up. On her arrival at Rosyth she was opened 
to the public for inspection and the proceeds there- 
from will go to local hospitals. 

Soviet Russia has this year purchased seven 
vessels of 1,600 to 5,750 tons each from British ship- 
owners, chiefly for the timber-carrying trade. The 
purchases have been made on the basis of long-term 
credits up to 33 months, and no immediate payments 
were made in the transactions. 

Mr. Arruur LEGGETT, in conjunction with Mr. L. 
Turner, Mr. F. W. Turner, and others, has pur- 
chased from Agricultural & General Engineers, 
Limited (in liquidation) the whole of the A.G.E. 
share holding in Messrs. E. R. & F. Turner, 
Limited, and Bull Motors, Limited, of Ipswich. Mr. 
Leggett is now chairman and managing director. 

Messrs, ALEXANDER ANDERSON & Sons, 
Carfin, Lanarkshire, have obtained a large order 
for marine boilers for China which will keep 100 
men steadily employed for some months. The 
boilers are to be despatched complete with forced- 
draft and pre-heater equipment. All the material re- 
quired for the construction of the boilers will be 
rolled in Motherwell steelworks. 

THE NEW STEAMER ‘‘ Harbledown,”’ the sixth vessel 
built by Messrs. Lithgows, Limited, Port Glasgow, 
for Messrs. J. & C. Harrison, Limited, London, 
completed her trials successfully on the Firth of 
Clyde.’ She is 440 ft. in length, with a deadweight 
carrying capacity of 9,800 tons. The propelling 
machinery was supplied by Messrs. David Rowan 
& Company, Limited, Glasgow. 

The ascertainment for the three months ending 
March, 1933, for the purpose of the North , of 
England steel melters’ sliding-wage scale, shows an 
average net selling price of £8 0s. 0.68d. per ton. 
This means that there will be an increase of 74 per 
cent. in the sliding-scale percentage to operate for 
the three months commencing May 7, 1933, the basic 
scale being at 274 per cent. and the acid scale at 
25 per cent. above base. 

The Incandescent Heat Company, Limited, are 
making extensive additions to their works in Corn- 
wall Road, Smethwick. For a considerable time 
increasing demands upon the works have been met 


by the installation of additional plant, such plant 
having, of course, to be put down where space was 
available. The scheme of extension provides for 
the rearrangement of a considerable portion of the 
existing works, which will not only enable the 
throughput to be speeded up, but will be more 
economical in operation. 

THE cLosinG of the Vulcan Tube Works at 
Motherwell, belonging to Messrs. Stewarts & 
Lloyds, Limited, has been announced. All of the 
staff and workers have received notice to terminate 
their engagements on May 31. The largest tubes 
made by the firm were produced at the Vulcan 
Works, and during the past 15 years many impor- 
tant orders have been executed for home and 
foreign markets. It is hoped, in view of the chair- 
man’s remarks at the recent meeting in Glasgow, 
that the work may be transferred to Coatbridge. 

Last WEEK a part cargo of 300 tons of pig-iron 
from Calcutta was unloaded from one of the City 
Line steamers at Prince’s Dock, Glasgow. About 
1,000 tons of chrome ore from Beira and 600 tons 
of steel from the Continent were also landed at 
Glasgow Harbour. Shipments of steel products 
totalled 2,000 tons, which were despatched to China, 
South Africa, India, Japan, British Columbia, 
France, Canada, Chile, New Zealand, Peru, and 
England and Ireland. At Bowling 450 tons of pig- 
iron from Millom were discharged. 

A RESOLUTION, protesting against the failure of 
the National Committee of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry to provide compensation for displaced workers 
during reorganisation, has been passed by delegates 
vepresenting the industry of the North-East Coast 
and Workington and Barrow districts. No scheme 
of reconstruction, states the resolution, which makes 
provision for compensation to employers in the case 
of redundant plants and no provision for the workers 
thus displaced, can be accepted as satisfactory by 
the workers engaged in the industry. 

THe TRapE Marks which was set up 
in January last under the chairmanship of the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Goschen, to consider and_ report 
whether any, and if so what, changes in the exist- 
ing law and practice relating to trade marks are 
desirable, are continuing their meetings for the pur- 
pose of hearing evidence from interested persons 
and associations. Seven meetings of the Committee 
have taken place, and during the next few weeks 
evidence will be taken from representatives of the 
Trade Marks, Patents and Designs Federation, 
Limited, the Trade Mark Owners’ Association, 
Limited, and the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 
Any persons or associations who desire to submit 
any further suggestions, or to give evidence, should 
notify their intention to the secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Mr. R. W. Luce, Industrial Property De- 
partment, Board of Trade, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings, W.C.2, not later than June 3 next. 

Asout 50 MEMBERS of the Edinburgh, Leith and 
District Master Plumbers’ Association visited Carron 
Ironworks last week. The visitors, who were wel- 
comed on arrival by Mr. George Pate, O.B.E., 
manager of the Carron Company, proceeded to the 
Mungal Foundry, where they were afforded an 
opportunity of witnessing the various processes in 
the production of castings in which they are parti- 
cularly interested. Later they visited the Low 
Foundry, where they saw the manufacture of baths 
from moulding to enamelling and finishing. The 
party evinced a keen interest in the work of the 
various departments producing such goods as are 
regularly handled by plumbers. At the conclusion 
of the visit Mr. Henry Drummond, President of 
the Association, expressed thanks to the company 
for their attention and hospitality. 


Company Reports. 


Park Gate Iron & Steel Company, Limited.— 
Dividend of 1 per cent., less tax, for the year ended 
March 31, 1933. 

Glenfield & Kennedy, Limited.—Final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 2 per cent., making 4 per 
cent., less tax, for the year. 

Union Steel Corporation (of South Africa), 
Limited.—Profit for 1932, £29,265; brought in, 
£22,208; dividends on the ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B”’ prefer- 
ence shares for 1930 and 1931, £18,519; carried 
forward, £32,954. 
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Personal. 


Mr. Bertram E. Storr, A.M.S.T., who for 19 
years was associated with the Harland Enginéering 
Company, Limited, of Alloa, has been appointed 
general manager of Ferrous, Light Castings, 
Limited, ironfounders, of Stafford Road, Warrington. 

Mr. ArtHur G. Brown has been appointed by 
the Whitehead Iron & Steel Company, Limited, as 
manager of the finishing mills at Scunthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, which are being erected by the company 
in conjunction with Messrs. Richard Thomas & Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Mr. Atan CnHortton, M.P., President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, has been 
appointed by the Prime Minister to represent His 
Majesty’s Government at the World Power Con- 
ference to be held in June and July next at Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm and Oslo. 

Dr. M. L. Kann has been appointed by the 
General Electric Company, Limited, to the position 
of*’chief engineer of the engineering department at 
their Witton Works, thereby taking over the duties 
hitherto performed by the late Mr. R. Orsettich. 
Dr. Kahn has been chief of the design department 
at Witton for the past 20 years. 

Mr. J. Ipatt, who is retiring from the position of 
chief clerk in the pig-iron department of the Stave- 
ley Coal & Iron Company, Limited, was last week 
presented by Mr. H. H. Berresford, commercial 
manager, with a cheque representing subscriptions 
from members of the staff. Mr. Iball has been in 
the service of the company for 37 years. 

Miss M. D. Pirrucx, who two years ago was 
chairman of the Junior Section of the London 
Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen, is 
to be married on May 27 to Mr. Stanley Hutchcroft 
Williams, only son of Mr. F. W. Williams, manag- 
ing director of John Feaver, Limited, iron and tin- 
ware manufacturers, of Tower Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1. 


Mr. RicHarp HopGson, governing director of 
Allan Haigh & Company, Limited, brassfounders, 
of Winding Road, Halifax, is the newly-appointed 
captain of the West End Golf Club, Halifax. Prior 
to joining his firm in 1902, he was with H. A. 
Hodgson & Company, ironfounders, of Cleckheaton. 
He has been a member of the Court of Referees of 
the Halifax Employment Exchange, as an engineer- 
ing trade representative, ever since the Court’s 
inception. 

Mr. Roserr Morton, traffic manager at Messrs. 
Colvilles, Limited, Dalzell Iron and Steel Works, 
has on his retirement after 34 years’ service been 
made the recipient of a wireless set, together with 
a handbag and umbrella for Mrs. Morton. The 
presentation was made by Mr. 8. Thompson, mill 
manager, who referred to Mr. Morton’s long and 
faithful service to the firm, and expressed the hope 
that he might long be spared to enjoy his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Joun Porson, commercial manager of the 
steel department of Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, 
Limited, has retired, and was entertained at dinner 
in the Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, on May 2 
by members of the Scottish Steel Makers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. John Craig, managing director and 
chairman of Messrs. Colvilles, Limited, presided, 
and referred to the services which Mr. Polson had 
rendered to the Scottish steel trade and to the 
Association during his 36 years’ membership of it. 
The chairman presented to Mr. Polson a silver salver 
as a mark of regard and goodwill. 


Wills. 


Harris, H. E., managing director of the 
Bowesfield Steel Company, Limited, 


Rerp, Sir Joun, of Glasgow, a director of 

the North British Locomotive Com- 

pany, Limited £336,572 


Obituary. 


Mr. Atsert Epwarp Dunstan, ferro-alloy mer- 
chant. of 459, Queen’s Road, Sheffield, died 
recently. 

Mr. Writ1am M‘Laren, a partner in the firm of 
Thomas M‘Laren & Sons, Victoria Foundry, (ala- 
shiels, died on Saturday, April 29, aged 65. 

THE DEATH OCCURRED very suddenly on May 3 
of Mr. Patrick J. M‘Kenna, senior roller in Messrs. 
Colvilles, Limited, Dalzell Steelworks, Motherwell. 
Mr. M‘Kenna, who was 64 years of age, had been 
in the employ of Messrs. Colvilles for many years. 
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Raw Material Markets. 


There has continued to be a steady demand for 
pig-iron in the home markets, but hand-to-mouth 
buying still predominates. Finished steel is also in 
slightly better call, the improvement largely result- 
ing from the shipbuilding orders recently placed. 

Week-end reports indicated that the re-establish- 
ment of the Continental Steel Cartel has now been 
virtually completed. Agreements regarding the 
setting-up of selling offices were signed by the pavr- 
ticipating countries last Friday. Sentiment in the 
steel market has been considerably strengthened, 
more especially so as it is expected that the official 
prices, yet to be announced, will show a considevr- 
able increase on current quotations. 


Pig-Iron. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—The local merchant trifde 
in pig-iron is not very active at the moment. but 
fortunately there has been an increase in the amount 
of iron going into consumption at the steelworks. 
where prospects are considerably brighter. Export 
business is still exceptionally difficult to secure. and 
very low quotations are being made in this con- 
nection. Prices for home-trade business are un- 
altered. In the case of the standard No. 3 Cleve- 
land G.M.B. foundry grade, the minimum rates are 
62s. 6d. per ton delivered Middlesbrough area, 
62s. 9d. delivered Glasgow, and 64s. 6d. delivered 
North-East Coast. There is a premium of 2s. 6d. for 
No. 1 foundry grade, No. 4 foundry and No. 4 forge 
iron being each Is. per ton less than No. 3. 

Heavy sales of East Coast hematite have recently 
been made to South Wales. while the usual trade 
is being done with steelworks in Sheffield and the 
Midlands. In spite of this, the output of iron is 
not being fully absorbed, and additions have been 
made to stock. It is reported, however, that a local 
furnace formerly making hematite has been put on 
to ferro-silicon. The market quotations remain at 
59s. for mixed numbers and 59s. 6d. for No. 1 
quality, f.o.t. or f.o.b. It has become difficult to 
maintain these figures however, and consumers claim 
to have bought at slightly lower levels. 

LANCASHIRE.—Deliveries into consumption are 
maintained at about recent levels. The light-castings 
and speciality foundries are fairly well engaged, but 
few of the jobbing foundries have anything approach. 
ing satisfactory order-books. Conditions the 
textile-machinery trade are still sluggish. A few 
three-months contracts for pig-iron have recently 
been arranged, but month-to-month purchases are 
general. The basis for delivery to users in the Man- 
chester district remains as before, namely, 67s. per 
ton for Derbyshire and Staffordshire brands of No. 3. 
with Northamptonshire at 65s. 6d. and Derbyshire 
forge at 62s. North-East Coast makes, also for 
delivery in the Manchester area, are more or less 
nominal at 67s. per ton, with Scottish foundry iron 
at around 82s., East Coast hematite at 75s. 6d. and 
West Coast at 80s. 6d. 

MIDLANDS.—Pig-iron prices have recently been 
ve-affirmed by the makers at 62s. 6d. per ton for 
Northants No. 3 and 66s. for North Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire and Lincolnshire No. 3, including delivery 
to Birmingham and Black Country stations. Any 
forge iron for the use of foundries is 4s. under the 
No. 3 level. Current business is largely confined to 
small sales for immediate delivery, the majority of 
consumers being covered by running contracts. 
Better activity is being witnessed in the light- 
castings industry. With regard to special pig-irons 


for foundry use, Scottish No. 3 is unaltered at 
round about 83s. to 85s. per ton delivered this 
district, but other medium-phosphorus irons are 


available at down to 70s. In the hematite market 
there is a controlled price of 84s. 6d. for West Coast 
hematite; Welsh and East Coast iron, upon which 
no restrictions are placed, is quoted at 74s. to 
77s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND.—The general demand for pig-iron 
remains limited. One or two of the Falkirk founders 
can report better activity, but, on the whole, con- 
ditions are unimproved, and many of the smaller 
foundries are closed down or on short time. A 
Paisley firm is reported to have secured a further 
order for sugar-making machinery for an Indian 
factory. Scottish No. 3 foundry iron remains at the 
official minimum of 65s. f.o.t. furnaces, with 2s. 6d. 
per ton extra for No. 1 quality. Middlesbrough 
No. 3 is at 59s. 9d. f.o.t. Falkirk area, the quotation 
for the Glasgow area being 62s. 9d. No. 4 foundry 
is Is. per ton less. Although Northamptonshire 


irons have been advanced in some English markets, 
there has been no change made in Scottish prices, 
quotations remaining at 57s. 6d. at Falkirk and 
60s. 6d. at Glasgow for No. 3 Midland irons. 


Coke. 

Foundry-coke prices are unaltered at 36s. 6d. to 
38s. for best-quality Durham coke, with Welsh coke 
at anything between 30s. and 46s. per ton, according 
to tonnage and quality. all delivered Birmingham 
and district. Market conditions show no alteration, 
there being little or no departure from the general 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 


Steel. 

Export trade is adversely affected by the American 
position and by the European Steel Cartel negotia- 
tions, and overseas buyers appear nervous and hesi- 
tate to commit themselves. ‘The demand for semi 
finished material has been irregular, and the ten- 
dency is for business in this department to expand. 
Continental competition is practically absent from 
the British market, and as stocks in users’ hands are 
reduced, an increasing amount of business is going 
to the British works. The recent advances in the 
prices of Continental semi-finished steel have put 
business in this material out of the question so far 
British users are concerned. Some improvement 
is noticeable in the demand for finished products on 
home account. The call from some sections of the 
engineering trades has improved lately, and more 
business is coming from the shipyards, although in 
both cases trading is below the normal. 


as 


Scrap. 

Prices remain generally weak in the iron- and steel- 
scrap markets. In the Cleveland area, there are 
plentiful offers of both machinery scrap and ordinary 
quality at 37s. 6d. per ton, but buyers are demanding 
a lower level. Light castings are at 35s. per ton. 
In the Midlands the demand for scrap, although 
limited, is very steady and prices are maintained at 
45s. to 47s. 6d. for heavy machinery metal in cupola 
sizes, good heavy pipe and plate at 40s. to 42s. 6d., 
and clean light metal at 37s. 6d., all delivered local 


works. In the Scottish market, there is only a poor 
demand for first-class machinery scrap at about 
80s., and for ordinary cast at 46s. In South 


Wales heavy cast iron is easier at 42s. 6d. to 43s. 6d. 
Machinery scrap is also very quiet at 48s. per ton. 


Metals. 


Copper.—Following the flight from money into 
commodities in America, and the startling rise in 
tin, considerable speculative interest has been taken 
in the copper market. Buying by consumers has 
not been on a proportionate scale, although there 
is a belief that stocks of metal at the works are at 
a low level. One or two American mines are re- 
ported to further curtailing their outputs, 
although there is no sign as yet of the general 
movement which was promised a month or so ago. 

The week’s prices have been as follow :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £32 5s. to £32 7s. 6d.; Friday, 
£32 15s. to £32 16s. 3d.; Monday, £32 16s. 3d. to 
£32 17s. 6d.; Tuesday, £33 7s. 6d. to £33 8s. 9d.; 
Wednesday, £33 1s. 3d. to £33 2s. 6d. 

Three Months.—Thursday, £32 7s. 6d. to £32 10s. ; 
Friday, £33 to £33 1s. 3d.; Monday, £33 to 
£33 1s. 3d.; Tuesday, £33 lls. 3d. to £33 12s. 6d.; 
Wednesday, £33 6s. 3d. to £33 8s. 9d. 

Tin.—Quotations in this market continue to rise. 
Messrs. Brandeis, Goldschmidt & Company state in 
their report that the advance has been a surprise 
both to producers and to members of the Inter- 
national Pool. The figures for the preceding month 
showed a decline in stocks of rather less than 2,000 
tons, and although there had already been a good 
rise prices were raised steadily without any appre- 
ciable set-back, and the market remained firm 
throughout the week. The movement in itself has 
not been unexpected and may continue further, but 
it has been rather too sudden to be considered safe. 
America has been purchasing more freely than for 
some time. Various reasons have been given for this 
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rise, such as the inflation of the dollar and the in- 
creased use of tin for purposes connected with the 
beer-brewing industry. It is probably true that 
the seasonable demand for tin will last rather longer 
for these reasons than is usually the case, but it is 
unfortunate that the restriction agreements are so 
rigid that on the one hand the Pool cannot release 
some of its stocks as the price advances—with a 
view to supporting the market if necessary when it 
falls—and that, on the other hand, the premium for 
Straits tin has been allowed to increase to about 
£15 per ton without any prospect of a larger output 
on the part of producers of this brand. 

Daily quotations :- 

Cash.—Thursday, £177 5s. to £177 10s.; Friday, 
£178 12s. 6d. to £178 17s. 6d. ; Monday, £182 2s. 6d. 
to £182 5s.; Tuesday, £182 10s. to £182 12s. 6d.; 
Wednesday, £182 10s. to £182 12s. 6d. 

Three Months.—Thursday, £177 17s. 6d. to £178; 


Friday, £179 5s. to £179 10s.; Monday, £183 to 
£183 5s.; Tuesday, £183 5s. to £183 7s. 6d.; 
Wednesday, £183 to £183 5s. 

Spelter.—Quotations for this metal have been 


somewhat lower than might have been expected. in 
view of the steady trade demand which has been 
experienced. Galvanised sheets are still a far from 
good market, but slightly better conditions are re- 
ported in the hollow-ware trade. The element of 
uncertainty which has been disturbing the market is 
largely due to the impending meeting of the pro- 
ducers, at which the important question of output 
restriction is to be discussed. 

Price fluctuations :— 

Ordinary.—Thursday, £14 
£15 6d.; Monday, £15 
£15 8s. 9d.; Wednesday, £15 2s. 6d. 

Lead.—Plentiful supplies of this metal are avail- 
able. Consumption remains at a fairly good level. 
Prices in this section are generally regarded as being 
low, and the metal is being bought from an invest- 
ment point of view—in spite of the fact that the 
market is under no artificial control. 


18s. 


7s. 


9d. ; 
6d. ; 


Friday. 
Tuesday, 


2s. 


Daily market prices :— 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Thursday, £11 7s. 6d.; 
Friday, £11 17s. 6d.; Monday, £12 1s. 3d.; Tues- 
day, £12; Wednesday, £11 16s. 3d. 


A Model Foundry.—\ unique feature of the 
equipment of the £80,000 technical school. which 


was opened at Falkirk in September last, is a model 
foundry. This is the only school in Scotland which 
has this adjunct, and, recently, the first ‘* cast ” 
from the cupola took place. Among those present 
were:—Mr. George Pate, O.B.E., manager of the 
Carron Iron Company; Ex-Provost Shanks, Denny 
Iron Works; Mr. Thomas Shanks, Denny, President 
of the local Branch of British Foundrymen; Mr. J. 
Allen, secretary of the National Light Castings In- 
dustry; Mr. A. Rennie, manager of Camelon Iron- 
works; Mr. Hugh Carbarns, C.A., of Carron Iron 
Company; Mr. John Higgins, advertising manager 
of Carron Iron Company, and Mr. J. Coutts Morri- 
son, Director of Education for the County of Stir- 
lingshire. County Councillor George M‘Laren cast 
the first ladle of molten metal. There were about 
12 cwts. of metal used, and these were cast into 
boxes which had been prepared by the students of 
the continuation classes. Considerable interest was 
shown by the visitors in the moulding shop, which 
comprises a reverberatory furnace, operated by oil 
fuel, and a crucible furnace for melting tin and 
lead, in addition to the cupola furnace already men- 
tioned. The foundry has, also, an overhead crane. 
capable of lifting a weight of 14 tons. 


THE ORDER which was recently placed with the 
Ardrossan Dockyard Company, Limited, for a 450- 
ton motor coaster has been cancelled. The Coastal 
Trade Development Council states that the cancella- 
tion is due to the proposed tax of 1d. per gallon on 
heavy oils. It is pointed out that one penny per 
gallon is approximately £1 per ton, and this, it is 
stated, would add from 33 to 50 per cent. and in 
some cases as much as 75 per cent. to the fuel bill. 
The order placed with Messrs. Henry Robb. 
Limited, Leith, for a large motor coaster for the 
Coast Lines has been provisionally cancelled for the 
same reason. It is anticipated that other orders will 
be cancelled if the tax is imposed. 


Mr. C. Hicerns, for many years treasure) 
of the Norton Company, U.S.A., was elected Presi- 
dent and general manager at the annual meeting of 
the company. 
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Manufacturers (under licence) of the Balanced 
Blast System of Cupola Control. 


GREAT WESTERN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


LoNnNOON OFFICE: 9. VICTORIA STREET, SW.7. 
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COPPER. 
Standard cash 3 
Best selected 6 
India oe ae 410 O 
Wire bars .. ‘nt 38 
Do., July B72 0 
Ingot bars .. © 
H.C. wire rods 910 0 
Off. av. cash, April 2012 


Do., 3 mths., April .. 29 16 6} 
Do., Sttlmnt., April .. 29 12 9% 
Do., Electro, April .. 3319 44 


Do., B.S., April .. 3214 4 
Do., wire bars, April .. 34 5 1% 
Solid drawn tubes “Od: 
Brazed tubes 94d. 
Wire 64d. 
BRASS. 

Solid drawn tubes es .. 83d. 
Brazed tubes 103d. 
Rods, drawn 
Rods, extd. or rlld. 4d. 
— to 10 w.g. 74d. 

Yellow metal rods — 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares 5d. 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets 54d. 
TIN. 
Standard cash 182 10 0 
Three months 0 © 
English... .. 183 15 0 
Bars. . 185 0 
Straits se 196 10 0 
Australian .. 191 10 0 
Eastern 203 5 O 


Off. av. cash, April . 158 0 43 
Do., 3 mths., April .. 158 15 1% 
Do., Sttlmt., April .. 158 0 34 

SPELTER. 

Ordinary i 3 6 

Remelted 1510 0 

Hard 13 0 0 

Electro 99.9 17 15 

English 16 2 6 

India 1410 0 

Off. aver., April .. 

Aver. spot, April .. -- 1419 O08 

LEAD. 

Soft foreign ppt. .. 

English... 

Off. average, April 30-70 122 


Average spot, April “x ea 


ZINC SHEETS, &c. 
Zinc sheets, English 
Do., V.M. ex-whse. .. 23 5 0O 


Rods 

Boiler plates 

Battery plates — 
ANTIMONY. 

English 37 10 Oto42 10 0 


Crude 


QUICKSILVER. 
Quicksilver .. 8 0 Oto9 5 0 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 


Ferro-vanadium— 

35/50% .. 4 12/8 lb. V: 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


Ferro-molybdenum— 


70/75% carbon-free 6/3 per lb. 
of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium— 
23/25% carbon-free 10d. lb. 


Ferro-phosphorus, 20/25 


Ferro- tungsten— 


80/85% : 1/6 lb. 
Tungsten metal pow der— 

98/99% 1/9 lb. 
Ferro-chrome— 

2/4% car. .. £29 & O 

4/6% car. .. £22 15 

6/8% car. .. .. £2115 O 

8/10% car. . £21 0 0 
Ferro-chrome— 

Max. 2% car. oe 

Max. 1°, car. £06 

Max. 0. 70%, car. .. . £40 2 6 

70%, carbon- free .. ‘Tb. 

Nickel—99.5/100% .. £225 to £230 
** F” nickel shot £202 10 0 
Ferro-cobalt .. 5/9 Ib. 
Aluminium 98/99% .. £100 0 0 
Metallic chromium— 

96/98% 2/8 lb 
Ferro- manganese (net)— 

76/80% loose £10 15 Otofll 5 0 


76 80%, packed £11 15 Oto £12 5 


76/80% export (nom.) £915 0 
Metallic manganese— 
94/96% carbon-free 1/4 lb. 


Per ton unless otherwise stated. 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL. 
Finished bars, 14% tungsten 2s. Od. 
Finished bars, 18° tungsten 2s. 9d. 

Per |b. net, did buyers’ works. 
Extras— 

Rounds and a 3 in. 


and over 4d. Ib. 
Rounds and squares, under 

4 in. to fin. : 3d. Ib. 
Do., under } in. to in... 1/- 1b. 
Flats, in. X }in. to under 

lin. X in. 3d. Ib. 
Do., under in. X fin. .. 1/-]b. 
Bevels of approved sizes 

and sections .. 6d. Ib. 
Bars cut to length, 10% extra. 

SCRAP. 

Heavy steel 23 6 
Bundled steel and 

shrngs. 117 6to2 1 0 
Mixed iron and 

steel 2 0 Oto2 1 6 
Heavy castiron 2 2 6to2 3 6 
Good machinery .. 

Cleveland— 

Heavy steel 115 0 
Steel turnings 111 6 
Cast-iron borings .. 3 
Heavy forge = 210 0 
W.I. piling scrap .. 22 6 
Cast-iron scrap 117 6 
Midlands— 

Light cast-iron 

scrap. £87 6 
Heavy w rought i iron2 5 Oto2 7 6 
Steel turnings, f.o.r. £26 

Scotland— 

Heavy steel 117 6to1l 18 6 


Ordinary cast iron. . 2 
Engineers’ turnings lll 6 
Cast-iron borings .. 1 
Wrought-iron piling 2 
Heavy machinery 2 
London—Merchants’ buying prices, 

delivered yard. 


Copper (clean) 23 0 0 
Brass 10 0 
Lead (less usual draft) 910 0 
New aluminium cuttings. . 74 0 0 
Braziery copper .. -- 1900 
Gunmetal .. -- 20 0 
Hollow pewter .. 8-6 
Shaped black pewter @ 


PIG-IRON. 
(f.0.t. unless otherwise stated.) 
N.E. Coast (d/d Tees-side 


Foundry No. 1 65/- 
Foundry 62/6 
at Falkirk 59/9 
at Glasgow 62/9 
Foundry No. 4 61/6 
Forge No. 4 61/6 
Hematite No. 1, fo. t. 59/6 
Hematite M/Nos., f.o.t. 59/- 
N.W. Coast— 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d Glas. . 68 /6 
d/d Birm. .. 84/6 
Malleable iron d/d Birm. 115/- 
Midlands (d/d dist.)— 
Staffs No. 4 forge . ° 62/- 
» No.3 fdry. 66 /- 
Northants forge 58/6 
” fdry. No. 3 62/6 
” fdry. No. 1 65/6 
Derbyshire forge .. 62/- 
Bs fdry. No. 3 66 /- 
fdry. No. 1 69 /- 
Scotland— 
Foundry No. 1 67/6 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d. 66/- 
Sheffield (d/d 
Derby forge ‘ 59/6 
»  fdry. No. 63/6 


Lines forge. . 
fdry. No. 3. 63/6 
E.C. hematite 


W.C. hematite 83/6 
Lancashire (d/d eq. Man.)— 

Derby fdry. No. 3 67/- 

Staffs fdry. No.3 .. 67/- 

Northants fdry. No. 3 65/6 

Cleveland fdry. No. 3 67/- 


Dalzell, No. 3 (special) 102, '6 to 105/- 


Glengarnock, No. 3 82/- 
Clyde, No. 3 2» 82/- 
Monkland, No.3 .. 82/- 
Summerlee, No. 3 82/- 
Eglinton, No.3. 82/- 
Gartsherrie, No. 3 , 82/- 
Shotts, No. 3 82/- 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 


Usual district deliveries for iron ; delivered 
consumer's station for steel. 


Iron— £s. d. 
Bars (cr.) ‘ 9 0 Oto 915 
Nut and bolt iron7 10 Oto 8 0 


d 
0 
0 

Hoops -- 1010 Otol2 0 0 
Marked bars (Staffs) f.o.t. 12 0 0 
0 
6 


Gas strip 1010 Otol2 0 
Bolts and nuts, } in. x 4in. 12 17 
Steel— 

Plates, ship, ete. 8 15 Oto 817 6 
Boiler plts. .. & 9 
Chequer plts. 10 7 6 
Angles 8 7 6 
Tees 9 7 6 
Joists . 815 0 
Rounds and squares, 3 in. 

to 54 in... 9 7 6 
Rounds under 3 in. to Ri in. 

(Untested) 615 O& up. 
Flats—8 in. wide and over 8 12 6 
», under 8 in. and over5in. 817 6 
Rails, heavy 8 5 Oto 810 0 
Fishplates .. - 12200 
Hoops (Staffs) 910 O& up. 
Black sheets, 24g. (10-t. lots) 9 10 0 
Galv. cor. shts. me 1115 0 
Galv. flat shts. 99 12 6 0 
Galv. fencing wire, 8g. plain 14 0 0 
Billets, soft. . 5 0 Oto 5 7 6 
Billets, hard 612 6to 7 2 6 
Sheet bars .. 415 Oto 5 2 6 
Tin bars .. 415 0 


May 11, 19353. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 
Per Ib. basis, 


Strip 104d, 
Sheet to 10 w.g. 114d. 
Wire 11d. 
Rods 103d, 
Tubes lid. 
Castings 124d. 


Delivery 3 cwt. free. 
10% phos. cop. £30 above B.S. 
15% phos. cop. £35 above B.S. 
Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 
price of English ingots. 
C. & Son, 


NICKEL SILVER, &c. 


Per Ib 

Ingots for raising 7d. to 1/1 
Rolled— 

To 9 in. wide 1/1 to1,7 

To 12 in. wide 1/1} to 1/7} 

To 15 in. wide to 1/73 

To 18 in. wide -- 1/2 to1/8 

To 2lin. wide .. 1/2} to 1/84 

To 25 in. wide 1/3 to 1/9 
Ingots for spoons and forks 7d. to 1/ (34 
Ingots rolled to spoon size 10d. to 1/6} 
Wire round— 

to 10g. 1/43 to 1/11} 


with extras according to gauge. 
Special 5ths quality turning rods in 
straight lengths, 1/34 upwards. 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 
At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 
Dols. 


No. 2 foundry, Phila. .. 14.34 
No. 2 foundry, Valley .. -. 14.50 
No. 2 foundry, Birm. -- 12.0 
Basic 15.39 
Bessemer .. 16.89 
Malleable . . 16.39 
Grey forge 16.39 
Ferro- ~-mang. 80%, seaboard 68 .00 
O.-h. rails, h’y, at mill 40.00 
Billets 26.00 
Sheet bars .. 26.00 
Wire rods at 35.00 
Cente. 
Iron bars, Phila. . . 1.86 
Steel bars 1.60 
Tank plates 1.60 
Beams, etc. 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel 1.60 
Steel hoops 1.50 
Sheets, black, No. 24 2.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 24 2.70 
Wire nails 1.85 
Plain wire 2.10 
Barbed wire, galv. 2.38 
Tinplates, 100-lb. box .- $4.25 
COKE (at ovens). 
Welsh foundry : 20/- to 22/6 
» furnace - 16/-tol7/- 
Durham and N orthumberland— 
foundry. . 21/- to 25/- 
furnace .. 13/3 
TINPLATES. 
f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 
I.C. cokes 2014 per box 16/- to 16.6 
28 x 20 32/- to 33/- 
» 20x10 ,, 22/104 to 23/6 
» ,, 16/9 to 17,3 
C.W. 20x 14 15/- 
28 x 20 303 
1sgx14_,, 


SWEDISH CHARCOAL IRON 3 & . STEEL. 


Pig-iron £6 0 Oto £7 0 0 
Bars-hammered, 
basis .. £1610 Oto£l7 0 0 


Bars and nail- 
rods, rolled, 


basis £15 17 6tof£l6 5 0 
Blooms £10 0 Oto£l2 0 0 
Keg steel £32 0 Oto£33 0 0 
Faggot steel £18 0 Oto£23 0 0 
Bars and rods 

dead soft, st’] £10 Oto£l2 0 0 


0 
All per English ton, f.o.b. Gothenburg. 
[Subject to an exchange basis of 
Kr. 18.16 to £1.] 


Ma’ 
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i May 11, 1933. FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 
DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. Standard Tin (cash). Spelter (ordinary). Zinc Sheets (English). 
Standard Copper (cash). £ « d. sa & 
£ May 4 .. 177 5 Ojine. 70/- May 4 .. 1418 Q9ine. 2/6 May 4 .. 24 0 ONo change 
May 4 .. 32 5 Qine, 20/- 5 .. 17812 6 ,, 27/6 “ is BOG 
basis 3215 0 ,, 10/- 8 .. 182 2 6 ,, 70/- tw we 8. 400, w 
llid. 9. 11/3 10 .. 182 10 0 No change 10 .. 15 2 6dec. 6/3 2 
104d, Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots). Spelter (Electro, 99.9 per cent.). Lead (English). 
1d. & & £ « d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
124d, May 4... 3515 Oine. 10/- May 4 .. 178 15 QO ine. 70/- May 4 .. 17 7 6 No change May 4 .. 12% Oine. 5/- 
5... 608, 15/- 5 . 1D 080. & .. 1710 © inc. 2/6 WE 10/- 
8 .. 3610 ONo change 8 .. 18310 0 ,,  70/- 5/- 5/- 
9 .. 37 Oinc. 10/- . 5/- 9 .. 1715 O No change 9 .. 13.10 O No change 
10... 3615 Odee. 5/- 10 .. 183 15 ONo change 10 .. 13.15 Odec. 5/= 
AVERAGE PRICES OF GALVANISED CORRUGATED SHEETS (NORTH OF ENGLAND). 
l Year Jan Feb. March | April May | June | July | Ang. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | p.4 
d. £8. d £8. d d. £s d £8. d. d £s. d. 4. 4. 
7} 190 a oo] 2 6 6 11 5 0 ll 5 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 11 5 0 11 5 0 11 5 0 nee} & 7 3 
7} 1904 | 2s 8 11 5 0 11 5 0 11 5 0 1015 0 1015 0 1015 0 1015 0 10 5 0 10 5 0 10 5 0 @10 5 0 | 1016 0 
3 1905, ae. 10 7 6 | 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 6 10 7 6 11 0 0 11 5 0 1115 0 | 12 0 0 10 156 0 
1906. | Bes 12 12 6 1212 6 12 7 6 ma 7 6 12 7 6 1212 6 12 12 6 1215 0 1215 0 1215 0 13 5 0 | 1219 1% 
34 1907 «| 2 EO 13 5 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 | 1317 6 13 17 6 1317 6 13 2 6 13 2 6 13 2 6 13 10 10 
) 1908 | ose 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 | 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 | 1211 O§ 
1) 1909, | 2290 8 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 1210 0 | 1210 0 1010 0 11 0 0 11 0 0 11 0 0 11 0 0 | 1116 8 
[34 1910 | 23 0 12 5 0 12 5 0 1115 0 1110 0 1110 0 1112 6 1112 6 | 1112 6 1112 6 1110 0 1110 0 | 1118 4 
1/6} 1911 =| 2 8 8 11 1 3 1015 0 1015 0 1013 9 1010 0 1013 9 11 00/ 11 5 O 11 5 0 11 5 0 11 70) 1019 Hi 
1912 .- 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1115 0 12 5 0 12 5 0 12 5 0 12 5 0 12 5 0 12 12 6 1218 0 1215 0 | 18 211 
ul 1913 «| BM 8 1215 0 1215 0 1211 3 1118 0 | 1115 0 1115 0 1115 0 1115 0 11 3 0/ 1100 11 2 6 1118 4 
$ 1914 i 11 6 11 7 6 11 56 7%| 11 2 6 | 1015 0 1015 0 1217 6 1420 13 7 0 1115 7 1l 2 6 1116 0 
1915 --| 1110 8 | 18312 6 148 9 15 0 6 1717 6 2017 6 2017 6 | 20 6 3 1712 6 18 10 | 22183 9 | 2% 20 338 
1916 2% 60 | 7126/8 00| B50 2200 2900 | 2815 0 | 283 0 2815 0 | 28815 0 2815 0 | 215 0 | 2 6 
1917 .-/ 2815 0 2815 0 | 2815 0 | 2815 0 2815 0 | 2815 0 2815 0 2815 0 2815 0 | 200 | 200 200 /| 2811 8 
1918 28 50 | 215 0 | 200); 900 200/200; 200 2200; 200; 98200 200 200 2818 4 
1919 20 0 0 2900 200 200 210 0 | 2776 | 27 50); 30 3800); 810 0; 0 8 4 31 5 38 
° 1920 --| 4610 0 4915 0 53 15 0 56 0 0 5510 0 | 5410 0 5210 0 4810 0 | 44 3 4 | 39 2 6 3517 6 | 8 8 O | 47 4 8 
ed. 1921 ie 10 0 | 2517 6 | 2 56 O | 2 8 4; 2 00! 2 00 | 2310 0 | 2112 6 | 2 00] 1815 0 18 3 9 17 20 |) 217 
0 1922 .-| 1617 6 1513 9 16 3 0 1610 0 16 4 44, 1515 6 1516 3 1616 0 | 16 8 9 16 6 3 17 1 0 17-7 6 | 16 7 SR 
1923 19 8 0 | 1910 0 19 70 | 19 1 8 18 0 0 1813 1 19 0 0 | 19 3 9 | 19 2 6 18 19 44 | 1819 2 
t. 34 1924 «| ae 18 9 4 18 5 0 | 1715113] 17 8 0 | 1719 t 18 7 6 18 8 i¢, 18 8 14) 1719 6 | 1711 3 | 1710 O | 18 01 
50 ms 17 1 6 16 9 44, 1612 0 | 9 8 | 16 9 4 16 0 6 16 165 0 167 0 1612 6 615 0 | 1611 
19226 .. «| 1614 44| 16 5 7 16 0 6 1511103) 1511 3 | 1600 | 1616 0 1618 9 1614 0 | 1618 9 1710 0 | 619 0 | 1610 0 
00 
+ 1927 oe oof BS t 1576 /| 15 8 8 15 3 1 1414 44 14411 6 14 1103| 14 0 0 1319 6 | 1381610; 1313 14, 18 3 9 14 910 
». 39 1928 oe --| 18 0 OF 13 2 6 13 6 O 13 26 | 13 3 0 13 6 9 | 1311 3 1310 0 13 10 7% 1312 6 1311 6 13 10 0 | 13 8 8 
89 7m 064 Clk] MT 1313 1$| 1312 9%] 1310113] 13 9 3 13 8 9 | 1311 6 | 13 7 6 13 7 6 | 18 5 6 | 1218 9 | 1212 98| 13 7 5& 
39 1930 | ae 6 8 1115 0 m0 6 | Wi 7 1118 0 | 1117 6 1117 6 | 1117 6 1116 3 | 1112 6 11 8 9 | 11 5 O | 11 15 11 
1931 11 40 1100 | 11:00 11:0 0 | 1018 9 | 918 9 | 913 | 9 5 38) 819 OF) 916 | 9 8 | 4 OF] 10 1 108 
39 1932 pa 929 914 44} #916 0 | 913 9 | 912 6 | 912 6 | 911 0 | 9 4 45) 913 | 012 6 | 15 Oo | 7 Oo | 918 7 
1933... 1115 0 1115 0 1115 0 1115 0 | one 
00 
nts. 
86 
.60 
60 
-60 
.60 
-00 
.70 
85 
25 CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 39, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
2/6 13, RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7/- 
3/3 
un 
an 
56 am 
3/- an 
3/6 
he 
Lit 
All grades FOUNDRY, HEMATITE, BASIC, SPECIALS, &c. 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
x 
0 COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. [zs 
0 
0 
0 
AN 
ZETLAND ROAD, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 
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May 11, 19338. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notice. 


Small Advertisements in this section of the 
Journal are accepted at the prepaid rate 
of 6d. per line, first line in capitals 
counting two, average 6 words per line. 
Minimum charge for one insertion 3/- 


(A remittance should accompany instructions.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


A PVERTISER desires position as Foundry 
Manager or Foreman; practical, technical 
and commercial training; grey iron, semi-steel, 
iron alloys, all non-ferrous metals ; knowledge 
of metallurgy; take entire charge.—Box 388, 
Offices of THe Founpry TrapE JourRNAL, 49, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


OSITION wanted by Advertiser; 14 years’ 
experience in iron and steel foundry’s man- 
agement; practical, commercial and economical 
service offered in any capacity where such ex- 
perience could be utilised.—Box 392, Offices of 
Tue Founpry Trape JourNnaL, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


NOUNDRY Foreman required for Steel and 
lron Foundry, energetic and used to con- 
trolling men, experienced in jar ram moulding 
machines and sandslinger, accustomed to both 
repetition and jobbing work.—State age, wage 
and experience to Manacer, Tredomen Works, 
Ystrad Mynach, Glam. 


Foreman required for Birming- 
ham district, to take entire charge of a 
foundry manufacturing high-class stove com- 
ponents and miscellaneous engineering castings. 
Must be progressive and thoroughly conversant 
with all modern methods. Give full particulars 
age, experience, and salary, etc.—Box 396, 
Offices of THe Founpry Trape JourNnar, 49. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


for Glasgow district, Traveller 

calling upon foundries able to introduce 
or iniluence business for well-known Belgian 
Moulding Sands and Ganister; full support 
given; commission basis or by arrangement.— 
Apply in first instance to Box 400, Offices of 
THE Founpry Trape Journar, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


V 7ANTED, a competent Foreman to take 

charge of both brass and iron foundry 
employing normally 14 to 20 moulders and core- 
maker. Work of a high class, partial repeti- 
tion type and mainly for Admiralty inspection. 
Applicants should state age, experience in 
detail, and wage required.—Box 398, Offices of 
Tre Founpry Trape JournaL, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER. 


Conducted by the Institute of British Foundry- 


men by courtesy of the proprietors of THE 
Founpry TRaDE JOURNAL. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, Institute of British Foundry- 
men, St. John Street Chambers, Deansgate, 
Manchester, from whom full particulars can be 
obtained of this service. 

Any employer wishing to communicate with 
a candidate should write to the General Secretary, 
quoting identification number. 


POSITION as Foreman or Assistant Foreman 
required by Moulder with sound practical 
experience and good technical training. (212) 


METALLURGICAL ASSISTANTS.—Posi- 

tions required by three Metallurgical 
Assistants with the following experience re- 
spectively : (2) Mechanical testing; (5) photo- 
micrographic work ; (c) metallurgical inspection. 
The General Secretary of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen will be glad to supply par- 
ticulars. 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED—C ontd 


MACHINERY—Coontinued. 


OSITION required as Foreman, Assistant 

Foreman or Assistant to Foundry Manager 

by young Moulder with sound practical experi- 

ence. Secondary school education, good tech- 

nical qualifications, age 30. Willing to go 
abroad. (214) 


PROGRESSIVE position required by young 

man who has completed full-time course 
in foundry practice and has had melting and 
metallurgical experience with well-known 
foundry. (215) 


PATENT. 


BRITISH Patent No. 322160. relating to 

Improvements Relating to Electric Fur- 
naces.—Persons desiring to purchase or obtain 
licence under the above Patent should apply to 
Messrs. & Lricu, 14/15, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


CUPOLAS. 


60-in. Whiting Cupola, as new: cheap. 
42-in. Evans Cupola, repaired; cheap. 
36-in. Whiting Cupola, repaired; cheap. 


A. Hamnonp, 14, Australia Road. Slough. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAW ROPES.—We are the only manu- 

facturers in Hull. We quote by guaran- 

teed measure or by OLSEN, 
Limirep, Cogan Street, Hull. 


Tro ANY FOUNDRY.—A Pair of Neild 

Safety First Boots (Prov. Patent No. 8580) 
will be sent on APPRO. Specially designed to 
protect from Molten Metal, Sand, etc., and are 
approved by H.M. Factory Inspectors. —NEILD, 
Hough End, Bramley, Leeds. 


PROPERTY. 


"HNO LET, (small) Iron and Brass Foundry, 

Fitting Shop and nice roomy House; 
modern conveniences, electric light and power: 
low rent and low price for plant and stock.— 
Norman, White House, Whitby, near Ellesmere 
Port, Cheshire 


PUBLICATION 


R*XLAND'S DIRECTORY of the Coal, Iron, 
Steel, Tinplate, Metal, Engineering, Hard- 
ware and Allied Trades. 1932 edition. Price 
£s., bound in cloth._—INpusTRIAL NSWSPAPERS, 
Lrp., 49, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


BRASS Foundry (small) in South for Sale. 

Chance of a lifetime for young man to 
start on own: cheap to quick buyer; retiring.— 
Write, Box 394, Offices of THe Founpry TRADE 
JouRNAL. 49, Wellington Street, Strand. 
London, W.C.2. 


MACHINERY. 


{OUNDRY Transverse Bar-Testing Machine 
by Avery, for 2-in. x 1l-in. Bars, 1 to 3 ft. 
long, calibrated up to 40 ewts., with deflection 
scale; in good working order. Price £30 or 
nearest Sons & Company, 
Engineers, Etruria. 


PNEUMATIC MOULDING MACHINES 


No. 9 Ajax”? Jolt Turnover. 

Wallwork Squeezer, 17$-in. x 12-in. 
boxes. 

‘Tabor ’’ Portable Jolt Rollover. 

Four No. 1 Britannia Jolters. 


HAND MOULDING MACHINES 


Eight Standard-size Adaptables with Tail 
Guides. 

Two Large-size Ditto, with Star handle, turn- 
over and adaptable draw frame. 

‘Coventry ’’ Headpress Squeezer Table, 
22 in. x 30 in. 

Four 36-in. Farwell Type Universal Squeezers. 

Also 

Pneulec Sand-drying Plant, 1 ton per hour, 

Sand Mills, Disintegrators, etc. 


S.C. BILSBY, a.M.1.c.£., A.M.LE.E. 


CROSSWELLS ROAD (Adjoining Railway 
Crossing), LANGLEY, Nr. Birmingham. 
*Phone: Broadwell 1359. 


THOS: W. WARD, LTD. 


OIL ENGINE, 300-b.h.p. Semi-Diesel Crude 
Oil, Vickers Petters. 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, Motor-dr., cap. 
18,000 galls. per hr., 20-ft. head. 

SURFACE GRINDERS. “ Ever-ready, 
Flec. Cap. 20” x 14” cup wheels. 

6 Self-supporting MILD-STEEL CHIM- 
NEYS, 150’ high x 6’ 6” dia. 

Number of SAFES, all sizes. 

Write for ‘‘ Albion"’ Catalogue. 

Grams : ‘‘ Forward.’’ ’Phone : 23001 (10 lines). 

ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


” 


*Phone: 287 SLOUGH 


HAND MOULDING MACHINES 


Six Standard “* Adaptables ” £12 each 
Two “ LARGE ” Adaptables (take 

30” x30")... £15 each 
24” x 30” Darling & Sellars | enue £15 
Two 16” Coventry HEADRAM 


squeezers £18 each 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


14”x16” Tabor split pattern... 
30” x 20” Macdonald jolt rollover... $60 
20” x 16” Macdonald jolt rollover... £40 
No. 20 Macdonald plain jolter with 

90” x90” table, jolts 8 tons £160 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 
Every Machine overhauled and retested. 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY! 


Avex. HAMMOND, Sechinery 
14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH 


MAKERS OF 


BRADLEY & FOSTER LIMITED 


DARLASTON BLAST FURNACES, 
DARLASTON, STAFFS 


Telegrams : 


Telephone : 
Darlaston 16 (P.B. Ex.) “Bradley's, Darlaston.” 


Fo 


All 
the 


PIG 
IRONS 
| 


